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A DIFFERENCE. 


E used to drive old Bill to town, 
me and Ma; 

An she was scared of autos, worst 
you ever saw. 

If she spied one—a mile away—she’d 
stop, right there, 

An’ make me hold Bill’s bridle, just 
as if he’d scare; 

But Bill, he didn’t mind em—he’d 
only cock his eye 

And look at them contem’tuous as 
they went whizzin’ by. 





Ma said they’s hateful things and 
shouldn’t be allowed ; 

And Pa—well, once he had the bay 
colt in a crowd; 

When up an auto come, right at 
his side—My land! 

That colt had forty fits ’fore. you 
could turn your hand. 

You bet the people scattered, and 
Pa’s so mad, and said 

The feller hadn’t brains enough to 
fill a tadpole’s head. 


But now we’ve got an auto, and Ma 
she thinks it grand 

And says why it scares folks, she 
cannot understand. — 

And when a wagon stops in front, so 
as we can’t go 

Pa’ll sometimes act disgusted ’at folks 
can be so slow. 

And old Bill’s in the pasture, con- 
tented-like and free ; 

I know Bill likes the auto, too—but 
not as much as me!—M. 
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| The 
Farmer’s Library 


E successful farmer of today is usually a 
reading farmer, and this is going to be even 
more the rule in the future. More is being 

learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered: a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 


— all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia ef Agriculture—By E. V. Wii- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole fleld of egriculture........... $8.50 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
often 


Cae DEEN 6 ew be CS SESHSE NESTON CREO COOL 0 buss 1.76 
Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Davz>erty—A text-book for 
high school and college studeuts, but useful also 

Weer) Weer MUNIN 6: 010/010 4: 5 :5:\0'5.'5 65916 & 6. <coTaic sav loig. idm eid @a‘ore -60 
Practical Farming-——By W. F. Massey—No introduction 

SEOUL 00. ONE TORU GIBS 5.6/0.0 5 0. 655's shale v.00 6 40.0.0 %.0% bial 1.69 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 

Bee GE GO CEOs a con oc cic cncvescceecives’ 1.75 
Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 

man—A book Southern farmers need to study.... 1.00 


Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
DOMCCR QO as .o6 ss 60 bi 060s 00 s05ese cobs eocccccccce oes 1.50 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivien— 


A standard work by an authority................ 1.00 
Solls—Ey F. H. King—A rather ola book that has 

stood the test and been brought up to date....... 1.50 
Sells — By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 

a ae ne eee 2.00 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—aA standard work on 

the subject ..<scnecoce peeryn nt Cer ee ee ee eee -36 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Piain, brief, 

popular ..... Occ ceroccocccntescocoecovcesccocesce 76 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 
tion of feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 


should have it..... 09606600 0.02. 600-066.d00 2 0b0b4 0060 2.25 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Piumb 
—All leading breeds described and pictured...... 2.06 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livestock management........ Co ceewvccevecere 1.56 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but writtem for North- 
ee OI bootie sane y 6 0018 6.0'0'6.6 come deacws dome 1.50 
_ Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author 
is @ good sheep-man and a good writer.......... 1.00 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By Jehn Mich- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each......... 1.00 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
SE OO CM CUO GEMINI oc ect ascccccccecccces 1.60 
Farmer’s. Cyclopedia of Livestoeck—By Wilcox and 
Smith—For reference and consultation........... 3.50 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
RI UO PONCE oo as. cic dass ec clecoe e's vise sssetivecece 2.00 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
formation 


ntedanecat's Coceccccccvcccccccccccccccs SE 
HORTICULTURE 
Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. 8. Newe 
man—Strictly Southern in all respects..........6 1.60 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One ef 
the best books for the beginner..............e006 1.60 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 
WUT PUPERIO oc icccecsccceveces O40 066006600685 oe 1.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
Sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc...........ccceece 1.28 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
nO: QUCBOMICE GR BOON Cs 6 5 555656 arse cece sesiene cee 1.60 


ee 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
srocure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. (., and Memphis, Tenn. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One-year . 1. 5 «© © se we oo $1.00 Two years . + oe © © © © © SLO 
Six months ... «2» + sess < TRECG YERTS . «oe 0 eo © ow 2.00 
Three MOMmtHS .-. 6 © 6 © 8 et 25 Pave Fears. 2 5 et & eo ee 3.00 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly in advance.). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


“Combined Editions, 192, . . LOO,8SO4 


ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing cach advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
















































































YOUR LABEL IS YOU% RECEIPT. 























If your label reads ‘‘ June 10, 1913.’’ it means that your 
subscription is paid to June 14, 1913, and that on that date your 
renewal is due for another year. 


From now on we shall not acknowledge subscription re- 
mittances except in this way: That your iabel shows change 
of date and credit within two weeks ofter you send your re- 
mittance. This will be sufficient, and will save us the expense 
of 150,000 stamps a year. 




































































HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 


|F SO, here is a chance for you to make some money with it. September 

15, we are going to give $30 in prizes for the eight best photographs of 
farm scenes sent us before that time by the young people of The Progressive 
Farmer Family. 


We shall pay $7 for the best picture; $5 for the second best, and 
then $4, $3 and $2 each for the three best submitted by boys and girls 
under sixteen, and $4, $3, and $2 each for the three best submitted by 
young people—none over 99 years eligible—over sixteen. For all other 
pictures we can use we shall pay $1 each. The only conditions are: (1) 
That some member of the picture-maker’s family must be a subscriber to 
The Progressive Farmer. (2) That pictures must not be made by pro- 
fessional photographers. (3) That they must not be smaller than 3 1-2 
by 3 1-2 inches. (4) That the name, address and age of the maker 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and that postage must be 
enclosed for the return of the picture if we cannot use it. 


No prize will be given unless all these rules are complied with. 

We prefer pictures of farm scenes, the home grounds, livestock, crops, 
etc. Interiors of farm homes will be accepted as will also good baby 
pictures. Any picture that tells a story will stand a chance of acceptance, 
and in awarding prizes the description or explanation accompanying it will 
be considered along with the photograph. Pictures we cannot use will be 
retumed; those we keep will becone the property of The Progressive 
Farmer. Anyone may send as many as he wishes; but we desire at the 
outset to insist that only clean, distinct, well-printed pictures be sent. 

























































































































































































So, Farmer Boy and Girl, get busy. But don’t get in a hurry; you 
have the summer for the work. Learn first to look fos beautiful and _inter- 
esting things on the farm, and next, to handle your camera so as to repro- 
duce this interest and beauty in your prints. 












Address all photographs and correspondence to 
PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST EDITOR, 


The Progressive Farmer. 




















IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE COST WILL BB 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








F THE “subscriber” at Harrisburg, N. C., who 

asks two interesting questions about maintain- 
ing cows on silage and selling cream and whole 
milk, will give us his name, his questions will be 
answered. 





EGLECTED opportunities are the cause of our 

lack of soil fertility. A lot of these neglected 
opportunities will be evident this summer in oat 
and wheat stubble fields growing weeds instead of 
crops of legumes. 





OW can I prevent my mules’ shoulders getting 

sore?’ A firm, smooth, broad collar, properly 
fitted and kept clean is the best preventive; but 
just as a man who has not been accustomed to 
work may blister his hands, so may a shoulder 
not accustomed to the collar for a long time, be 
easily made sore. Light, careful usage for a time 
is the best preventive of this. 





N THE minds of some there seems to be as much 

prejudice against the use of commercial fertil- 
izers as there is too great dependence on them by 
others. There is simply no other way of keeping 
up the phosphorus in the soil except to buy it, and 
the man who plants legumes this summer and re- 
fuses or fails to apply phosphoric acid where it is 
needed, which is practically everywhere, is a loser 
thereby. 





AN I build up my soil without live stock?” Yes, 

you certainly can do so by the growing of leg- 
umes and returning them to the soil--plowing them 
under—if you will buy sufficient phosphoric acid 
and lime and apply them to the soil to return the 
amounts of these materials removed by the crops 
taken off the land. But to do this, you will need 
to grow about two legume erops and plow them 
under for every three nitrogen-consuming crops 
sold from the land. 





MISSISSIPPI reader wants to know, ‘‘why the 

graduates of the Agricultural College do not 
go back to the farm?’’ The reasons are numerous 
but simple. The demands of the country for teach- 
ers and investigators in agricultural lines are so 
great that any agricultural college graduate, hav- 
ing ability enough to make a success of farming, 
finds much greater opportunities for helping him- 
self and in aiding the advancement of agriculture 
in some of the numerous lines of. public agricul- 
tural work than in going back to the farm. Like 
others, they simply go where there is the greatest 
demand and the best opportunities for doing good. 





GEORGIA reader says that in our issue of May 


10, the analysis of timothy hay was given as 
follows: 


Protein, 5.9 per cent. 
Nitrogen free extract, 45.0 per cent. 
Fat, 2.5 per cent. 


He assumes that these are the digestible nutrients 
and wants to know how it is that a bulletin of 
the Georgia State College of Agriculture gives the 
analysis of timothy hay as follows: 


Protein, 2.1 per cent. 
Carbohydrates, 40.1 per cent. 
Fat, 1.1 per cent. 


The analysis given in our issue of May 10 is cor- 
rect, according to Henry’s ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,” 
except that the author of the article failed to give 
the crude fiber of which there is 29 per cent, and 
this with the nitrogen free extract comprise the 
carbohydrates. These percentages, however, are 
not the digestible percentages, but the average 
composition of timothy hay as found by the chem- 
ists. The figures given by the Georgia Bulletin 
were evidently intended to represent the digesti- 
ble nutrients, or the amounts of the nutrients 
which the animal is able to digest. They are not 
those usually given, but are approximately those 
given by Henry, which are as follows: 


Protein, 2.8 per cent, digestible. 
Carbohydrates, 42.4 per cent, digestible. 
Fats, 1.3 per cent, digestible. 


The protein in timothy hay, as in cottonseed hulls, 
is rather indigestible, less than half being digest- 
ed, but with most feeds a much higher per cent of 
the crude protein is digested. 


Two More Fertilizer Questions. 


MISSISSIPPI reader asks: ‘‘¢1) How will 109 
A pounds of cottonseed meal, 200 pounds of 

acid phosphate and 100 pounds of kainit do 
as a fertilizer for cotton on land that grows cot- 
ton shoulder high and has been in corn and peas 
for two years. (2) Do you think acid phosphate 
helpful under corn?’’ 

1. It is doubtful if land that grows cotton stalks 
“shoulder high’’ and has been in corn and peas for 
two years needs any nitrogen in the fertilizer for 
cotton. The amount of cottonseed meal used— 
100 pounds per acre—is small, but it is probable 
that it would be better to use no nitrogen carrying 
fertilizer before planting and then use a side 
dressing of nitrate of soda about the time the 
plants begin to bloom, or a little before, if the 
growth of stalk does not seem to be sufficient. The 
proportion of cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate—one to two—is that generally used in Mis- 
Sissippi for cotton, but unless the crops of peas 
have been removed they should furnish all the 
nitrogen a cotton crop will need on land that al- 
ready grew stalks shoulder high. 

If cotton on this land is inclined to suffer from 
rust, or if previous experience has shown that pot- 
ash pays under cotton on this soil, the xkainit 
should be used, otherwise it may be left out of 
the fertilizer. 

From what is stated in this question, we believe 
better returns would be obtained from 400 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre than from this 400- 
pound mixture. : 

2. Acid phosphate will probably be helpful ‘to 
corn on most Southern soils, but it is not as cer- 
tain to give profitable results as when used under 
cotton, and the amount which it is profitable to 
use, in case any proves profitable under corn, will 
usually be considerably smaller than with cotton. 
As a general rule, probably 200 pounds per acre 
is as much as will be found profitable under corn. 





Why Phosphoric Acid in Basic Slag Costs 
More Than in Ground Phosphate Rock. 


N INDIANA reader asks: ‘Basic slag, hav- 
A ing 13 per cent phosphoric acid and 45 to 
50 per cent of lime is worth about $11 per 
ton, assuming that the phosphoric acid is worth 
about 3% cents a pound (which is the value given 
by the North Carolina State Chemist) and the 
total value of the lime is about $2, then, how is 
it that a ton of ground phosphate rock, contain- 
ing twice as much phosphoric acid, can be bought 
for about $5 f.o.b. works?” 

Basic slag and ground phosphate rock are not 
sold on the basis of their content of phosphoric 
acid, but rather on the basis of the availability of 
the phosphoric acid which they contain for feed- 
ing the crops. 

The phosphoric acid in the basic slag, while not 
so readily available as that in acid phosphate, is 
much more readily available than that in ground 
rock. Possibly 34% cents a pound is rather a high 
valuation for phosphoric acid in basic slag, and if 
the land does not need lime, $2 should not be al- 
lowed for the lime in the ton of basic slag; but 
these figures are not far wrong as compared with 
the value of phosphoric acid in acid phosphate 
and calcium in burned lime or ground limestone. 

The phosphoric acid in the basic slag is, as 
stated, more readily available than that in the 
ground rock and this is the reason for the differ- 
ence in price. 

On land full of decaying vegetable matter or 
to mix with stable manure the ground rock will 
give greater increase in crops for’a dollar invest- 
ed, but on average Southern soils it will probably 
be better to buy the basic slag or, better still, the 
higher priced acid phosphate. 


The Effects of Temperature in Churning. 


MISSISSIPPI reader wishes to know the 
A “temperature at which churning should be 
done?”’ 

The temperature at which churning should be 
done varies from fifty-four to sixty-two degrees, 
according to conditions. If the cream is low in 
butter fat or there is much milk in it, the churn- 
ing temperature may have to be as high as sixty 
to sixty-two degrees in winter and fifty-eight to 








sixty degrees in summer. For cream rich in buts 
ter-fat or having a small amount of milk in it, the 
churning temperature may be from. fifty-four to 
fifty-six degrees. For moderately rich cream, un- 
der average conditions, the cream should be about 
fifty-five or fifty-six degrees when the churning is 
commenced. The following are some of the effects 
of too high or too low a churning temperature: 

1. The higher the temperature the less time res 
quired in churning. 

2. A high temperature causes the butter te 
form in soft lumps instead of in a granular forms 

3. A high churning temperature causes too 
much buttermilk to remain in the butter and this 
excessive buttermilk causes mottled butter. 

4. Too low a temperature causes difficult churns 
ing or prolongs the time required to churn, which 
should be about forty-five minutes. 

5. Too low a temperature increases the ten- 
dency for the cream -.to froth, or inereases its 
viscosity. 

6. A low churning temperature causes the but- 
ter granules to become so hard that the butter 
takes up salt slowly and is hard to work, and if 
the granules are too firm and cold, too much water 
is lost in working, decreasing the overrun. 

8. A rich cream with a churning temperature 
of fifty-four to fifty-five degrees tends to lessen 
the loss of butter-fat in the buttermilk. 





Standard Books for Stockmen. 


READER wants to know the best books on 
A “farm animals,” ‘‘diseases of farm animals,” 
and ‘‘feeding farm animals.”’ 

Books on these subjects are numerous, and, 
while some of them cover nearly the whole range 
of subjects named, others only treat of certain 
parts of these subjects. For instance, one book, 
like Marshall’s ‘‘Breeding Farm Animals,” treats 
only of breeding, while Plumbs’ “‘Types and Breeds 
of Farm Animals” treats of the characteristics of 
the different breeds. Still another, like Shaw’s 
“Management and Feeding of Cattle’? treats of 
the care or management and also of feeding. 

On the ‘‘diseases of farm animals,’’ there is no 
book satisfactory for the use of the farmer, be 
cause it is impossible to write such a book. Vet- 
erinary medicine is too large a field to be covered 
in one book, and the man who can use any book 
on the diseases of farm animals satisfactorily must 
have more knowledge of the sciences on which 
medical practice is based than is possessed by 
the farmer. 

In books treating of the ‘‘feeding of farm ani- 
mals,” similar conditions exist. Henry’s ‘‘Feeds 
and Feeding” treats of feeding practicaNy alt 
farm animals, and also of the feeds generally 
used; while another, like Eckle’s ‘“‘Dairy Cattle 
and Milk Production,’ or Coburn’s ‘Swine in 
America,’”’ treats of other phases of animal hus- 
bandry as well as of feeding. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to name the best books on any of these 
subjects as stated, but the following list will give 
some the best in each class: 

Farm Animals. 

“Types and Breeds of Farm 
Plumb, $2. 

“Breeding Farm Animals,’ by Marshall, $1.50. 

“Judging Livestock,’’ by Craig, $1.50. 

“Encyclopedia of Livestock,’’ by Wilcox and 
Smith, $3.50. 

“The Study of Breeds,” by Shaw, $1.50. 

“Dairy Cattle and Milk Production,’ by Eck- 
les, $1.75. 

“Beef Production,” by Mumford, 

“The Horse Book,’’ by Johnstone, $2. 

“The Hog Book,” by Dawson, $1.50. 

“Swine,’’ by Dietrich, $1.50. 

Diseases of Farm Animals, 

“Diseases of Animals,’’ by Mayo, $1.50. 

“The Farmers’ Veterinarian,’ Edited by Bure 
kett, $1.50. 

“Veterinary Studies for Agricultural Students,” 
by Reynolds, $1.75. 

“Reports on Diseases of the Horse,” free. 
ports on Diseases of Cattle,” free. Published by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“The Diseases of Swine,’ by Craig,’’ 75 cents. 

“The Diseases of Poultry,’’ by Salmon,” 50 ets, 

Feeding Farm Animals. 

“Feeds and Feeding,’’ by Henry, $2.25. 

“Profitable Stock Feeding,’’ by Smith, $1.50. 

“The Management and Feeding of Cattle,’ by 
Shaw, $2. 

“The Feeding of Animals,’’ by Jordan, $1.50. 

Any of the above books will be furnished by 
The Progressive Farmer at the prices quoted. 


Animals,” by 


“Re. 





























What Professor 
Massey Says 











EED of Nott’s Excelsior and Premium Gem peas 
S sown in deep furrows in August will make a 
good crop of peas in the fall. It is best to sow 
them in deep furrows and cover lightly and as 
they grow work the soil to them till level, so as 
to get the roots down in moist soil. 





AM asked: ‘Should the Spanish peanuts be huil- 

ed for planting?’ I cannot say positively. I have 
grown none but the large White Virginia nuts, 
but have heard that peanut growers soak the 
Spanish nuts and plant them in the hulls. Per- 
haps some peanut grower can tell us. 





O A correspondent who wrote that he has got- 
ten his land too rich to make peas, I wrote, he 
had better rent some thin land near-by and plant 
peas in rows for seed, and plant late in July, as 
the late planting makes more seed and less vine 
than early planting. On thin land with some acid 
phosphate and potash, he can make seed peas. 





HAT shall I do to destroy cabbage lice?’’ Get 
some tobacco dust from the smoking tobacco 
factory and dust the plants over with it. If you 
use tobacco dust heavily as a fertilizer on the cab- 
bages before planting, you will not have any lice, 
for they hatch in the ground and tobacco is the 
one specific against'all forms of plant lice. 





FRIEND writes: “I have a _ seven-year-old 

Scuppernong vine that makes some bloom, 
but never any grapes. What will make it bear?”’ 
The Scuppernong very commonly makes imperfect 
flowers and needs a staminate plant near it to set 
its bloom. If you will get a wild barren musca- 
dine vine and plant near your Scuppernong, I 
think that it will fruit, after the wild vine gets to 
blooming. 





NE reader wishes to know what advantage 
crimson clover has over bur clover. I greatly 
prefer crimson clover. It gets as much nitrogen 
from the air and makes a heavier growth of or- 
ganic matter for the soil, and if you need it for 
hay, it will make a splendid crop sown with win- 
ter oats, while the bur clover is of little value for 
hay. I consider a crop of crimson clover of great- 
er value in soil improvement than bur clover. 





HERE can I get crimson clover seed and at 

what price?” The new crop of crimson clover 
seed will not be on the market till about the first 
of August, and what the price will be depends on 
the crop. All the seed now to be had is imported 
seed held over from last fall, and this is of doubt- 
ful value and I would not buy it. Any of the lead- 
ing seedsmen can supply the new seed when they 
arrive. September is the general time for sowing 
in the South. 





FARMER asks for information in regard to the 

culture of white table peas: ‘‘Are they as 
profitable to grow as the field varieties, and 
should the seed be inoculated?’”’ I suppose he 
means the large white Black-Eye pea. There is 
no difference in the culture of this for seed than 
that of any of the cowpea family. Simply plant in 
rows and cultivate as you would snap beans. 


They usually sell higher than the varieties sown. 


for forage. I hardly think that any soil in the 
* South needs inoculation for peas. 





HAVE used on my corn 500 pounds of 3-8-3 

fertilizer,’’ writes a friend. ‘‘What else should 
I apply, now that the corn is a foot high?” You 
have used all the fertilizer that can be used 
profitably, and I doubt. that even that will pay. 
The way to grow cheap corn is to have a winter 
cover of crimson clover and to grow plenty of for- 
age and feed it and spread the manure on the 
clover in winter and turn it for corn. You can- 
not make cheap corn by depending on complete 
fertilizers to make it, especially a low grade that 
has a good deal of sand filler in it. Liberal use 
of commercial fertilizers pays better on cotton and 
tobacco than on corn. 





ROM Warren County, North Carolina: “I sow- 

ed early in March red clover on rye. Got a 
good stand, but now it has begun to die and I have 
avery poor stand. What is the matter?” Prob- 
ably acidity in the soil. Clover and the bacteria 
that live on its roots will not thrive in an acid 
soil. The remedy is to lime the soil. For your 
section, the annual crimson clover is better than 
the old red clover, for that often fails during the 
long. summers, while the crimson clover is purely 
a winter plant, and can be used’ in a short rota- 


tion and will rapidly improve the soil. Then if no 
clover has been grown on the land, it will be well 
to scatter a barrel per acre of soil from a field 
where it has succeeded, in order to inoculate the 
soil with the clover bacteria. 





FRIEND writes: ‘‘You advised me ten years 

ago how to plant and treat an orchard, and it 
has made good. Now I want full instructions 
about the growing of small fruits?’’ It is now 
rather late in the season to write about small 
fruits fully, which I will do at the proper time. 
But I would say that you can get a little booklet 
on this subject that I prepared for Mr. W. F. 
Allen, of Salisbury, Maryland, one of the largest 
plant growers in this country. He will send you 
this and his catalogue free, and the book will tell 
you more than I could write in half a dozen letters. 


How to Build the Best and Cheapest Silo. 





ciation with a Long Island farmer got up a 
book which is called ‘‘How the Farm Pays,”’ 
Mr. Henderson, like all cultivators raised under 
English conditions, was a great believer in roots, 


YY cist ago the late Peter Henderson, in asso- 

















Scene on Farm of J. M. Aldrich, Michigan City, 
Mississippi. 





such as beets, turnips and mangels for stock, and 
his associate was a great believer in them, too, and 
in the forage crop of Canada peas and oats, and 
neither of them had any faith in the silo, and they 
predicted that the fad for silos would play out and 
the ruins of silos would be found dotting the farms 
over. 

But the fallacy of their judgment has been prov- 
ed year after year as silos have multiplied all over 
the land, until an intelligent stockman would as 
soon leave out a barn as to be without a silo. 

No system ever devised for using the corn crop 
for stock has proved so valuable as the silo, and 
the evolution in the form and construction has 
gone forward with many advocates of different 
materials for their construction. 

The first silos were made square in form, and 
many were made under ground. It was soon found 
that the underground silo was too troublesome 
when it came to the hoisting out of the feed, and 
the square form made it difficult to pack the silage 
in the corners so that air got in and much spoiled 
silage was the result. 

Then at first it was thought necessary to weight 
down the ensilage, putting a cover of boards on 
top and then piling rocks or sand-bags on to 
press down the ensilage. 

I have been all through the ensilage-making 
practice, and did for a time cover with boards and 
pile on the rocks. And I did this in an under- 
ground, concrete-walled silo. Then when the silo 
was opened I found right under the boards a black, 
stinking mass nearly a foot thick, and I got to 
thinking, and came to the conclusion that the cov- 
er and weighting were all wrong. ‘The next season 
I determined to change, and in filling my silos, I 
merely finished off with a foot cover of cut straw, 
and no rocks. 

I had also come to the conclusion that we were 
cutting the corn in too green a state and the re- 
sulting silage was very acid, tho the cattle ate it 
greedily. I, therefore, let my corn stand till well 
in the advanced roasting-ear stage. That season 
when the silo was opened I found that I had, after 
removing the somewhat moldy cover of straw, the 
sweetest and best silage that I had ever made. 

Then as a further improvement I cut off the cor- 
ners of the silos with board partitions and found 
this an improvement. But I still found that the 
cold cement wails were constantly causing a con- 
densation of the moisture and I had a good deal of 
damaged silage along the walls. ; 

' About that time I had letters from a mill man 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


who had conceived the idea of making stave silos 
in a round tub shape, and I told him that I believ- 
ed they would be better than the underground 
ones. Subsequent experience proved that this was 
right. In the construction of the wooden stave 
silos the first plan was to use iron hoops. Then 
the difficulty came that the constant expansion and 
shrinking of the hoops caused the staves to open 
when empty, and it was hard to tighten up the 
hoops to exclude the air, for if air is admitted at 
bottom and sides there will always be damage. 
How to make a stave silo that would stay per- 
fectly tight was the problem. This was finally 
solved by the dairymen of northern Ohio, who be- 
gan to construct cheap silos with wooden’ hoops. 


’ Wood does not shrink endwise, and it was soon 


found that the wooden hoops had solved the 
problem. 

Now, how shall J make a silo with wooden 
hoops? Determine first the size of the proposed 
silo according to the number of cows you intend 
to feed. I do not think that any silo should ever 
be made iess than ten feet in diameter, and the 
height should usually be about twice the diameter. 

To make a silo with wooden hoops, first build 
a concrete or brick base with a wall about two 
feet high to set the silo on. Then, to make the 
hoops, lay-off the circle on a barn floor. Nail 
blocks around this circle, allowing outside the cir- 
cle for the thickness of tongued and grooved floor- 
ing of which the silo is to be made. Then take 
three-inch strips half an inch thick and bend 
around the block, making the lower hoops three 
layers and the upper ones above the lower three, 
two layers, breaking joints of course. The hoops 
should be about two and half feet apart on the 
silo, starting with one right at the bottom. Now 
set. up scantlings around the proposed silo and 
nail the first hoop at the base and the next one 
two and a half feet above, and so on to the top. 
Having the hoops in place on one side, set two 
3x4 scantlings perpendicular, two and a half feet 
apart, to form the doorway. Chamfer these, flar- 
ing inside to catch the short doors, 

Then, begin at these door jambs and nail good 
heart flooring to the hoops driving.each up tight 
and finally finish at the other door jamb. Then 
make a series of battened doors 24%4x2% feet that 
can be dropped in one above the other and kept 
in place by the pressure of the silage within, and 
easily removed one after another as it is taken out. 
Any sort of a roof can be put over it, or no roof. 
If built inside the barn, no roof will be needed. 
In fact a roofless silo outside has been found to 
answer very well, but I would prefer to have a 
roof with an opening for the carrier of the cutting 
machine. Now give the entire outside a thick wash 
of cement whitewash, covering all tight, hoops 
and all. Inside give a coat of boiled linseed oil, 
and repeat the oil every time the silo is filled, 
and the wooden silo will last many years. Built of 
the tongued and grooved flooring and the tongues 
driven up tight, it will stay tight, as no silo with 
iron hoops will. 





FLORIDA correspondent sends a circular of a 
‘New Mineral Fertilizer’? and asks my opinion 
of it. The circular gives the following analysis: 


Potassium oxide (K20) ....c accesses 2.09 per cent 
Sodium oxide (Na20): «0.4... i266 6esesc 1.40 per cent 
Calctam oxide €Ca OO). «2. cc cc decnies 2.97 per cent” 
Magnesium oxide (MgO) ............ 3.57 per cent 
Tron Oxide (Fe2 0) ....<. Farsi D aii 7.97 per cent 
pS Se Se ea 6.00 per cent 
MONG CANSO) oi5. 656 6:2 0.00 0 8 e006 520 15.37 per cent 
CME BUS Whe) 2 ee 57.00 per cent 
Phosphoric aci@ (P2055) 2... .ccecesce 0.23 per cent 
Crigrree COD 6 ike sced she ch oe eOS GOS Trace 


And this stuff is offered in car-loads at $22.50 per 
ton. It will be seen that it is 72.37 per cent sand 
and clay, and the only things of value in it as 
plant food are a little potash, lime and a few other 
things of doubtful importance. I think that $2.50 
a ton would be a good price for it. It is probably 
a sort of green sand marl, and the potash is prob- 
bably in glauconite, and not available. The cir- 
cular says that it is all plant food. If sand is 
good plant food, the Florida folks do not need to 
buy it. “It will not burn the seed.’’ Doubtless it 
will not. ‘It discourages insects.”” How? “It 
does not evaporate.’’ No, the Florida sand has not 
yet evaporated. And a lot of other stuff. My advice 
is to keep your money in your pocket or spend it 
for real.soluble plant food. 





LEASE tell me about spraying my pear trees,” 

asks a reader. ‘I have twenty-five and part of 
them are turning black and dying.’’? No amount 
of spraying will do any good to the pear trees. 
You have the fire blight. This is caused by bac- 
teria that are brought to the blossoms on the feet. 
of bees and other insects. The only thing that 
can be done is to cut out the blackened shoots into 
sound wood at once and stop their further prog- 
ress, for if let alone they will destroy the entire 
limb. Have a weak solution of carbolic acid at 
hand and dip the knife blade in it every time you 
make a cut, so as. not to transfer the bacteria to 
sound ,wood. .Cyt,all,out and burn \thesshoets cub 
and there will be no further blight this season. 
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“MY AUTO AND HOW I LIKE IT.’’ 


If you have children, you must 
have an automobile and it will cost 
and cost but you will not regret it, 








HOW THE AUTO HELPS A 
DAIRYMAN. 


First Prize Letter. 


Y CAR is a Ford runabout and 
sells new for about $650. Asa 
farm close enough to town to run 
a dairy and haul the milk by wagon 
would be a very expensive farm near 
this town I concluded I would buy 
far out enough to get a good farm at 
reasonable price and try the automo- 
bile for delivering my milk. Am lo- 
cated seven miles from town. I run 
the dairy in connection with the farm 
and haul the milk in by automobile 
once a day, as we have good roads, I 
make the trip to town in about 20 
minutes with from 12.to 14 gallons 
of sweet milk in bottles holding from 
a pint to a quart. It would take at 
least one hour to make it in wagon 
with horse. I also bring other things 
on days that I have them, such as 
eggs, a few vegetables, etc. On the 
back of my machine I have a bed 
built to hold my crates of milk and 
can put the eggs, vegetables, etc., in 
front. 

I generally leave home at 6 o’clock 
and when I don’t take anything but 
the milk I deliver it all to my custo- 
mers and am back home by 9 o’clock 
and ready for a hearty breakfast and 
then do a good day’s work, when if I 
had to use a horse I wouldn’t get 
back before 12 o’clock. 

I have been running the same ma- 
chine for two years and it is fairly 
good yet. It needs painting to look 
as well as a new one but it runs as 
well and is in fine shape for two or 
three more years. It doesn’t cost as 
much as a horse to keep up either. I 
wear out a set of tires a year which 
costs $80 a set and in the two years 
have spent about $20 for other re- 
pairs which is $10 per year. I always 
keep everything oiled well and all 
muts and screws properly adjusted. 
My gasoline bill runs about $6 per 
month, but I make other trips be- 
sides delivering milk as I use my ma- 
chine to go to other places when I 
want to go in a hurry. 

Living as far out.as I do it would 
be impossible to get to town for early 
morning delivery unless I started 
about 4 o’clock, so taking the time 
saved in making delivery besides be- 
ing much more pleasant than driving 
a horse and wagon and the other 
pleasure I get from machine, I think 
it a profitable investment and shall 
continue to use one. 

H. B. FARMINGTON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





GIVES BOTH PROFIT - AND 
PLEASURE. 


Second Prize Letter. 


E OWN a four-passenger Over- 

land automobile, 1911 model. 
We purchased the machine in August 
1911, paying $985, and have never 
regretted our investment. We make 
its use profitable as well as a great 
source of pleasure. It is ten miles 
from our place to our railroad sta- 
tion, and when we have a sheep, goat, 
hog, or other product to ship we re- 
move the rear seat, set the crate or 
article on the rear of the car and 
make the trip at an expense of not 
exceeding 25 cents. When we have 
to employ a wagon and team the trip 
cost us $2. 

Until recently we have been able 
to buy the best gasoline at 15 cents 
per gallon, but now it is costing 20 
eents which increases the operating 
cost one-fourth. The lubricating oil 
costs but a trifle. For the actual 
upkeep our expense has been very 
nominal. We have had the machine 
overhauled at a garage, one time cost 
$8. Had a broken plate in the trans- 
mission, had to have a new one put 
in, cost $8. Have bought liners for 
our casings? $1240, and have retent- 


worsed eff) tdarcta 


“1 {J1gt oa od Uiy 


ly bought two new cases, cost $18.95, Qnly Those Who Have Used a Car 


making a total upkeep expense of 
$46.35 for the 20 months we have 
owned the auto. The linings and 
casings recently bought do not figure 
in on the’ 20 months’ use, as they 
have not made but one trip, leaving 
the net up-keep cost for 20 months, 
$16. The operating expense for gas- 
oline and lubricating oil cost us last 
year an average of about 1% cents 
per mile. 

While our car is only a four-passen- 
ger, five can comfortably be accomo- 
dated. Last August we took four of 
our daughters and went to our county 
fair, a distance of 30 miles. Left 
home at 6 a. m., were in the fair 
grounds a few minutes after 8. Re- 
mained until 3:30 p. m. 
home in ample time to do all the 
chores. We took our lunch with us 
hence all the expense was the oper- 


ating expense, which was less than etc. that of expense. 


$1. Any other way of attending the 
fair would have required two days 
time and double the expense . 

The auto has come to stay, and can 
be made profitable as well as pleas- 
urable. H. C. DAVIDSON. 

Elbridge, Tenn. 





How One Automobile Pays for Itself 


Y CAR was purchased because 

I expected it to be a mon- 
ey-saver; and, so far, it has proved 
itself so, to the extent of at least 
$100 per year, not considering the 
many pleasure trips permissible with 
a quick-running car, which horse- 
travel would often render inadvisa- 
ble or impossible. Living about 2% 
miles from town, a round trip may 
be said to cover about 6 miles, and 
the following estimate may serve for® 
a comparison: 


Wagon Travel. 


Say 100 trips per year (or 600 
miles) taking one-half day for round 
trip: 

50 days’ wages for man, at $1 


MOE) GAM. scccrecsodseie-ere Ai eeener $ 50.00 
50 days’ wages for team, at $2 
DOP GAG. 6.6 6:4. b300 Suicevetiuveves DOULOU 
Wear and tear on wagon and 
LOAM; GAY 0. ces er aieghananerans 5.00 
POON 3 'ei tera wes re a. 


Auto Travel, 


Covering the same 100 trips (or 
600 miles), carrying loads up to 
1,000 -pounds; consuming 40 gallons 
of gasoline, and a total of 50 hours’ 
time: 

Gasoline, 40 gallons .. 
Oil (large estimate) ........ 
Five days’ wages for man run- 


ceeees $ 6.80 
1.00 





ning car, at $1 per day.... 5.00 
Four electric batteries (used 
only in winter) ........ a 1.00 
Wear and tear (nothing ob- 
servable in 8 months), est.. 5.00 
TOtAl 6 voc i eaves soe eas $18.80 


Interest on investment in team and 
wagon would be practically the same 
as that in automobile. 

Compare the two costs—$155 for 
wagon and team and $18.80 for au- 
tomobile—and good business sense 
would suggest that the automobile, 
at least in this particular case, is by 
no means an expensive luxury. 

Besides, farm implements some- 
times break in the field; possibly at a 
very critical time, when delay in re- 
pair is a serious matter. In nine 
cases out of ten, a wagon trip to 
town (which would practically con- 
sume a half day) can be superseded 
by an auto trip to town which need 
not consume over 20 minutes. 

F. C. SMITH. 

Chase City, Va. 





IT have an Overland car, price $985, 
%2 horse-power. I have had it two 
months. It has been $15 expense. [I 
think it a good investment.—Prince 
Mitchell, McKenzie, Tenn. ‘ 





was around $1,250 with full equip- 
ment. 


fortune to own a car on the farm 
can tell others what a truly great 
asset an automobile is to the man 
in rural districts. 


quick trip to town is very necessary. 
It may be a call for the physician, for 
parts to repair broken farm machin- 
ery, or it may be to carry to market 
perishable farm products. 


and got our car valuable. 


provided the sheriff does not sell you 
out. A. J. MOYE. 
Farmvile, N. C. 
Know Its Value. 
N JUNE, 1911, we bought a Reo 
four-passenger car. Its initial cost 





A Profitable Partner if Treated Right 


UR 20 horse-power automobile is 

a four-cylinder Whiting. Some 
folks say that it is extravagance to 
put so much money in something to 
ride in, yet on the farm, where time 
is profit there can be no greater time 
saver with as little expense, if hand- 
led and housed with care, 

It gives much enjoyment, it will 
get you help in time of trouble quick- 
er than any other means. If you will 
use it as you should, you will find it 
a most profitable partner on the farm. 

I find the greatest expense comes 
from careless driving. To handle the 
machine with the same care and con- 
sideration that you would your horse 
the profits will more than treble 
Always see that all 
the bearings are well oiled and tires 
inflated; never race your engine; 
clean the mud off the wheels, and 
never leave your ‘car out_in the 
weather. 

We find our car a‘pleasure and 
profit since we found out how to care 
LOPS 1G. D. W. CROSS. 

Cross P. O., S. C. 


Only those who have had the good 


There are many times when a 


For all of these uses we have found 
The rear seat is 
detachable and a suitable frame can 
be made very cheaply for carrying 
bulky packages, such as egg-crates, 


We have found its 30 horse-power 
motor sufficiently powerful to take 
all country roads with ease. 

I did not keep an itemized state- 
ment of the cost of upkeep for the 
first 18 months of use. However, our 
total repair bill for that time has 
been less than $10. Since January 
1, 19138, I have kept a record of all 
upkeep expense and find it about $12 
per month. 





One of the Most Useful Things 
on the Farm. 


HAVE a 1912 Ford roadster. It 

cost $635 and it is one of the most 
useful things I have on my farm. If 
I break any machinery I can go to 
town almost by the time I could get 
the horse out and hitched up. 

I live 12 miles from town and it 
takes about 2% hours to drive there 
with a horse, while it only takes 45 
minutes to go in the automobile, and 
it only costs 25 cents for round trip 
including oil and gasoline. , 

Then on Sunday I can go to church 
or on a visit and leave the horses at 
home to rest. 

Autos are not so expensive as one 
expects to find them. If one is care- 
ful when driving over bad and rough 
roads and takes care of his car it will 
last a life-time. One set of tires will 
run several thousand miles, and on 
macadam or sand clay roads one can 
go in any kind of weather. 

D. B. SMITH. 

McLeansville, N. C. 


H. B. WADSWORTH. 
Cove City, N. C. 





Would Not Take Twice What 
He Gave. 


N MAY, 1912, my father purchased 

a five-passenger- 30 horse-power 
Overland touring car at the cost of 
$1,000. ‘ 
. We find the car very serviceable 
especially for long trips. We live 16 
miies from the county seat. For- 
merly it took all day and until late 
at night to make the trip, if there 
was much business to see to, or much 
shopping to do, but with the car we 
can go in one-half day and do as 
much as could be done before in a 
whole day. We get back by sun- 
down, do not have any tired horses 
and feel refreshed after a pleasant 
ride home. 

I have been running the car for 
nearly a year, and have never had 
the least trouble with it. I have 
never had a break-down of any kind. 
not even a blowout, and the car has 
been run on some bad roads too. It Useful to the Country Storekeeper. 
was not kept back much in the win- HAVE a Ford car, and am well 
ter on’ account of mud, and has pleased, I have been running the 
stood under an open shelter ever car 25 months with an expense of 
since we have had it. about $50—outside of oil and gaso- 

My father thinks he has made @ line. I run a general store eight 
wise investment and says he would wiles out in the country and when my 
not take twice what he give for itand customers come and I have not got 
do without it. C. D. JENKINS. what they want I just hop into my 

Simpsonville, S. C. car and go get what they want. 

I find it a great convenience in 
The Children Like It. many instances, not to say anything 
of the pleasure that it affords me on 
E HAVE had a Maxwell four- Sunday, after having been tied down 
passenger touring car since last to business all the week. 
Thanksgiving and we have enjoyed I also keep a mule and buggy, and 
it very much at times. 
Two of my boys ran away with it 


I find that my car is not any more 
expense than the mule and buggy. 

one Sunday and they had the first 

accident, two punctures. This trip 


I go to and from town in a couple of 
hours on my car, where it would take 
cost for repairs $11, and because the me at least one-half of a day to make 
machine was not preperly repaired 
the next trip cost $9. 


the trip with my mule and buggy. 
My boys have learned to run it 


0. O. BRASHER. 
Carrollton, Ga. 

quite well and the only real expense 

has been on account of the tires. 

My folks took a 30 mile trip and 
back yesterday without any accident 
and they had a fine time. 

I find that it is very expensive to 
try to run it when the roads are in 
bad condition on account of too much 
water. Run it in dry weather where 
it is not too sandy and you will enjoy 
yourself. 

The upkeep of an automobile will 
not be less than $100 per year, ex- 
clusive of gasoline and cylinder oil, 
and that cost according to the num- 
ber of miles you rum the machine, 











Good Service and Small Expense. 


BEG to say that I have a Flanders 
20, that I have driven over 4,000 
miles, and over as bad roads as there 
are in the State, I suppose. It has 
gone all winter, even on bad clay hills 
where it was thought impossible to 
drive a car. My total cost of upkeep 
has been $4.40. I have had but two 
punctures. My total cost of driving 
has been $4 for batteries and $50 
for gasoline and cylinder oil. 
CHAS. ROUGHTON. 
Columbia, N.C; ree eee fb 
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BRIGHTEN UP ABOUT THE HOME. 








TWO LOTS AND WHAT THEY 
ARE DOING. 


Are You Raising Vegetables and 
Flowers or Weeds and Insects? 


HAT is and what might have been 

is the story that runs through 
every phase of human life. There 
are the waste places and the gardens. 
Some tell of failures, others of suc- 
cesses. Some give promise of great 


places to the two that I have pictur- 
ed and it lies with many of you to do 
away with this waste and to cultivate 
pleasing pictures. Every vacant lot 
should be in use. They should be pro- 
ducers, if not of vegetables, then of 
flowers. Every owner of such vacant 
property, if he cannot cultivate it 
himself, should turn it over to the 
poorer classes. These people would 
be glad to work the soil and they 
would greatly benefit from the pro- 























“ Brighten Up Maybridge.”’ 
HAT is what the young man back 
home at Maybridge from the city 
told his neighbors through their lo- 
cal paper, and here is how he ad- 
vised them to do it and explained 
why it should be done: 





BRIGHTEN UP MAYBRIDGE, 


Rules, 

1. Do not allow rubbish to accumulate. 

2. Do not throw anything on sidewalks 
or streets. 

38. Do not let piles of ashes or trash re- 
main in back yards, 

4. Do not mark or deface sidewalks, 
fences, buildings or public property. 

5. Plant grass and flower seeds. 

6. Apply paint to fences, sheds and 
buildings. 

G. And when Maybridge is brightened 
up, keep it so! 


The general purposes of this crusade 
against rubbish and for beauty are: to 
help the whole village life, to protect 
against fire, to improve the general 
health, to exert an educational influence 
upon the school children, to advance bus- 
iness conditions and to impress favorably 
all visitors to Maybridge. 











They did it, too,—according to the 
story, ‘Making Over Maybridge,” 
which the Sherwin-Williams Co., will 
send you on request, and found it a 
very fine thing to do, from the stand- 
point of either profit or satisfaction. 
The rules they adopted will work 
well in your village, or your com- 
munity or on your farm; and we un- 
hesitatingly recommend the May- 
bridge example to you. Especially if 
you live in a village, or a thickly set- 
tled rural community, should it ap- 
peal. There is many a dingy-looking 
little town or neighborhood that 








things, others are doomed to inevita- 
ble failure for lack of ingenuity. 

Look at the two pictures herewith. 
Do they not tell the story of a mind 
which saw the possibilities and the 
one that did not care? Don’t be the 
latter. You were put into the world 
for a purpose and it may have been 
to clean and brighten up your town. 
Can a town be more readily and sure- 
ly cleaned up than by each land own- 
er seeing that his waste places are 
eared for? 

The first picture is a sample of the 
Many vacant lots which throughout 
the country flaunt their neglect to 
our faces. Here is the rambling 
growth of the weeds and briers, and 
the family dumping ground for tin 
cans and other rubbish. This refuse 
becomes not only an eyesore but a 
breeding place for insect pests. The 
soil in most of*these places is rich 
and would yield an abundance of veg- 
etables and flowers if given a chance 
and how much better it would look. 
If these places are not gardened they 
should at least be cleaned up. 

The second picture is the garden 
of a small boy who cleaned up his 
waste place. This picture shows the 
results of his labors of many hard 
hours, worked at it only in spare 
time after school. What a pleasure 
it was to watch for the first tender 
shoots and each day to see them 
growing until at maturity they were 
harvested. It was not a small har- 
vest either, that this boy had tho 
his garden space was limited. He 
sold a great many dollars of produce 
to his neighbors whose waste places 
were full of briers and weeds, and he 
kept the home table well supplied. 

He reduced the living expenses of 
the family, trained his mind and eye, 
benefitted his health, increased his 
knowledge of plants, created indus- 
try and peautified the towr in which 
he lived. Would it not be better to 
get 15 or 20 cents worth of vegeta- 
bles per day from a garden than to 
let this vacant lot run riot? 

These are not myths that I am tell- 
ing you about neither are they exag- 
gerated examples of neglect or of 
culture. They are everyday, com- 
mon noticeable affairs that you see 
on every hand in every town and city. 

Everyone knows of many similar 




















YOU CAN MAKE IT LIKE THIS. 
And You Can Begin the Work at Any Time. 








ducts which they could make the soil 
produce. 

You do not necessarily have to 
make a great stir and hubbub about 
gardening clubs and prizes to get 
these lands into use. The gardening 
clubs are a great thing and have 
done wonders in a number of cities, 
but do not leave the matter until 
clubs can be organized. What is 
meeded is that every owner should 
see that his own land is benefiting 
some less fortunate persons. 

H. M. CONOLLY. 





Paint Prevents Decay. 


NE day a little shower of rain 
came up while our boys were 
painting the roof. Where it was 


painted the water streamed off, where 
it was not the shingles took up the 
water as fast as it rained. On a 
foggy morning I notice the same 
effect on the shingles. We all know 
the wetting and drying of anything 
sets up a decay, and a piece of tim- 


ber will soon ruin after it gets 
started. W. O. MANNING. 


Parmelee, S. C. 


might be made a real beauty spot by 
just a little attention to grass and 
trees and flowers and paint and gen- 
eral tidiness and cleanliness. If your 
neighborhood is such, get to work 
and brighten it up. Get three or four 
of your most influential neighbors in- 
terested in the work; tell your home 
paper and let it help; encourage the 
children to take a part; and get the 
most competent woman in the neigh- 
borhood to act as general manager of 
the campaign. You can remake your 
town or your neighborhood. 

You need not confine the brighten- 
ing up to the outside of your home, 
either; it will pay you to adopt the 
whole Brighten Up Creed. Here it is: 





THE BRIGHTEN UP CREED. 


To brighten up myself—to be optimis- 
tic, cheerful and good-natured. 

To brighten up my home and spread the 
brighten up spirit among my neighbors. 

To brighten up my business and take 
pleasure as well as profit from it. 

To brighten up my town and promote 
its social, industrial and commercial 
progress. 

To promote the 
shine and fresh air. 

To adopt “Brighten Up” as my slogan. 


love of nature, sun 











We need brightening up in all 








‘South a Land 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


these ways; but we suspect that 
when they say “Brighten Up” most 
folks naturally think of paint. We 
don’t mind this a bit, tho, because 
the South certainly needs more paint, 
and the campaign to ‘Make the 
of Painted Farm- 
must still be carried on. 


” 


houses, 





Pointers on Painting. 


ONTRACTORS estimate that the 

labor of applying paint costs 
twice as much as the material itself; 
therefore, if a farmer desires a job 
of painting done without the expen- 
diture of a considerable sum of 
money, he should plan to do the work 
during some odd time and thus re- 
duce the cost to a minimum. A no- 
vice can get good results by following 
a few simple rules. Here are a few 
of them: 

The first requirement, of course, 
is a good quality of paint. )xper- 
ienced painters sometimes mix their 
own materials, but a new hand will 
find any of the standard brands of 
ready-mixed paint more satisfactory. 

For smooth surfaces a lead and 
oil paint should be used, while for 
rough purposes mineral paint is much 
cheaper and more satisfactory, also. 

After carefully selecting the paint, 
the surface to which it is to be ap- 
plied should receive consideration. 
If the wood is new, all is well; but 
if it is old, all dirt, grease, old paint, 
or any other foreign substance must 
be removed, or in a short time it will 
flake off and bring the paint with it. 
Then, too, the surface to be painted 
must be perfectly dry. The paint- 
ing of wet or damp wood is responsi- 
ble for many an unsatisfactory piece 
of painting. The reason for this is 
that the paint seals the moisture in 
the wood and the first hot, sunshiny 
day draws the moisture toward the 
outside, which forces the paint away 
from the wood, making a ‘‘‘blister” 
which soon peels off. 

Having made sure of a perfectly 
clean, dry surface it must be perfectly 
primed. The priming is the founda- 
tion of the paint, and for that reason 
should receive careful consideration. 
_ The best priming is made of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of ready mixed 
paint and linseed oil, but when the 
wood is very old and dry more oil 
may be added. Some paint should al- 
ways be used in the priming, how- 
ever, to check the oil and keep it 
from sinking too deeply into the 
wood. 

When applying the paint itself the 
most important point.is to brush it 
out thoroughly. It is poor economy 
to try to make two coats do the work 
of three, by ‘“‘spreading it on thick.” 
Each coat must be brushed out thinly 
and even in order to make a close 
union with the coat underneath. By 
following these simple rules an ama- 
teur can equal the work of a pro- 
fessional and bring the cost down to 
zero. MAURICE FLOYD. 

Beeville Texas. 





Painting Pays in Dollars and in 


Beauty. 
HE liberal use of the paint brush 
can and will save dollars for 
the farmer besides adding so much 
to the appearance of his place. 

Paint should be used on every- 
thing on the farm that is made of 
wood, from the dwelling house to 
the smallest tools. 

Not only the dwelling house, but 
all the tenant houses and other out- 
buildings on the farm should be 
kept painted but care should be 
used in selecting the paints, so that 
they harmonize. Glaring colors or a 
jumble of colors will make the 
place an eye-sore. 

A good plan is to paint all the 
out-buildings alike, a color harmon- 
izing with the dwelling. If econo- 
my is necessary, a good cheap paint 
for the out-houses may be made by 
four pounds of Venetian red to one 
gallon of ordinary cottonseed oil, 
well mixed. Ss. L. COLEMAN, 

Fountain Inn, S. C, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THE WICKED WORLD. 


you say, 
A wicked old world, and I'll agree 
That trouble and sorrow block the 
“way, 
And the sunshine is often hard to 
see. 
It’s a wicked old world, but tell me, 
son, 
Are you trying to make it a better 
one? 


I. a wicked old world, I’ve heard 


Are you adding your sigh to the 
mournful chant, 
Or are you lifting a song of cheer? 
Are you lending your voice to the 
tone of cant, 
—Louis 


Or are you 
here? 
It’s a@ wicked old world—but the 
work you’ve done, 
Has it helped to make it a better one? 


scattering sunshine 


Did the word you spoke tend to stop 

the tears? 
Did your hand raise some one who 

chanced to fall? 

Did the hope you preached put an 
end to fears? 

Did you rush to aid when you heard 
the call? 

It’s a wicked old world, alas! 
son, 

But have you made it a better one? 

E. Thayer, in Youth’s Companion. 


my 








How an Electric Motor Helps Farm 
Work. 


HREE boys, students of Lenoir, 

N. C., High School, made an 
electric apparatus which was exhibit- 
ed at the Caldwell County commence- 
ment, to illustrate how farm work 
could be made easier and more pleas- 
ant by the instalment of a small mo- 











tor. A Progressive Farmer represen- 
tative wrote for a photograph of the 
exhibit, and received the following 
further explanation from the boys 
themselves: 

“We tried to arrange a few of the 
most necessary things to be run by 
the small electric motor—the churn, 
pump, wood-saw, and emery wheel. 
Then the summer days are warm for 
most people, especially the farmer 
who is out in the hot sun most of the 
time, we arranged the fan on the line 
to show him how easy he might be 
cooled when he comes into the house 
at noon and in the evenings when 
he stops work. 

“We enjoyed the work and believe 
that farmers could use some of the 
suggestions, if not all, with great ad- 
vantage to themselves, and at little 
cost. “FRED R. ROBBINS, 

“EUGENE PORK, 
“JAS. BE. DEAL.” 





This Boy Lives Where There are 
Bears and Deer. 


AM a farmer boy 11 years old. f 

love the country because I believe 
‘one has a better time in the country 
than elsewhere. 

In our woods around here may be 
found the big black bear, foxes, 
coons, opossums, squirrels, rabbits, 
and the graceful red deer, besides 
birds of many different kinds. 

Papa does not let us hunt. I 
would not shoot a bird for anything. 
I think it very cruel to take the lives 
of the little innocent creatures. But 
if I was large I would not mind tak- 
ing a shot at a big old bear like 
some men caught in a trap not long 
ago. 

Bears often catch and eat hogs. 
3esides, almost every year they eat 
lots of our corn on our swamp farm, 
about three miles from home. But 
I often wonder how men can hunt 
and kill the beautiful and harmless 
deer, and sometimes even shoot and 
kill the little fawns while they are 
still wearing their Joseph’s coat of 
many spots. Even if papa allowed 
me to hunt, I would not shoot the 
little mild-eyed creatures. 


I dearly love to go to school and 
am studying hard and hope to get a 
good education. 

WILBUR R. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 





Why Not Have a Debating Society 
in Your School. 


OME time ago you impressed upon 
the minds of The Progressive 
Farmer boys and girls the necessity 
of organizing a debating society at 
every school, and at that writing we 
didn’t have anything of the sort at 
our school, but I am more than glad 
to say we now have one progressing 
nicely. 

This is the way we organized it. A 
boy and girl were selected as leaders 
and they chose the rest of the schol- 
ars from twelve years up. The boy 
leader had the negative, and the girl 
had the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion. One Friday we have recita- 
tions and the next we have a debate. 
Here are three very important sub- 
jects we have discussed: 

“Columbus was a greater man 
than George Washington.” “Why 
we should have a compulsory school 
law in North Carolina.’’ ‘Which is 
the more valuable, a horse or cow.” 

Every member of the school én- 
joys this, and besides we are gaining 
much knowledge by having the de- 
bates. 

W. J. HARRINGTON, Jr. 

Cameron, N. C., R. F. D. No. 2. 





Success With a Pig. 


AM 13 years old, I live on the 

farm with my grandfather who is 
71 years old. My father died when 
I was a small child. ‘ 

I have just joined the Boy’s Corn 
Club. I hope I will raise a good crop 
of corn this year. Last summer my 
grandfather gave me a small pig, 1 
took the pig, carried him to the house 
and made me a pen for him. For 
two or three days he wouldn’t eat 
hardly anything. I told my grand- 
father that he had better kill the pig 
and get him out of the way but he 


got well. We killed him just before 
Christmas and he weighed 200 
pounds. I was proud to think I had 


raised one hog in my life. 


I love to go out of an evening and. 


drive up the cattle, then feed the 
hogs and go around and help my 
grandfather about his work. 
HOWARD MITCHELL. 
Edward, N. C. 





The Point of 


William had just returned from college, 
resplendent in peg-top trousers, silk hosiery, 
a fancy waistcoat, and a necktie that spoke 


View. 


for itself. He entered the library where his 
father was reading. The old gentleman 
looked up and surveyed his son. The longer 
he looked, the more disgusted he became, 
“Son,” he finally blurted out, “you look 


like a blamed fool!” 
Later, the old Major, who lived next door, 


came in and greeted the boy heartily. ‘Will, 
you look exactly like your father did 20 
years ago when he came back from school!” 
“Yes,” replied William with a smile, ‘so 
father was just telling me.’’—Everybody’s. 





Your paper is away ahead of anything in 
your part of the country.—Edgar L. Vin- 
cent, Binghamton, NY, 
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After You Have Seen All the Rest 
You'll Decide on the “Ann Arbor.” 


Balers come and balers go, but the Ann Arbor remains the fav- 
orite with the man who doesn’t care to take chances with new-fangled 


ideas and theories, but is looking for assured results. 


For over 26 


years it has been the choice of the man who knows. 
d we have been right with it all this time, studying it part by 
part, improving everything about it where our experience could 


possibly suggest an improvement. 


The big success of the ““Ann Arbor” is not an accident—no, sir. 
The reason you see so many “Ann Arbor” balers used in this sec- 
tion is because no other baler meets the exacting condition to the 
satisfaction of the man who knows, 

It bales anything from fine prairie and alfalfa to sorghum—does 
it faster and for less money than any other baler. Ask your neighbor. 





Take the Ann Arbor “20”: 


Measure ‘its big feed hole at the 


narrowest place (the honest place to measure), then you will see why 
the Ann Arbor patented 





— automatic 
puts 





baler. 





wallet 
point. Get our catalogue. 
portant ““Ann Arbor” features. 


to 


in more hay, in 
better condition than is 
possible with any other l 


You owe it to your 


self - feeder 





The “Ann Arbor” Feed 
Opening 


study _ this 


It explains this and other equally im- 


The “Ann Arbor” is the lowest 
priced reliable power baler built. 
Powerful, Simple, Fast. 


We build hay balers only, any size or style you need. Every 
Ann Arbor is backed by our unlimited guarantee and our 26 years’ 


experience in building successful 


miss it. Write right now. 


Ann Arbor Machine Co. 


531 Broadway 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Put YOUR Gas 
Engin 








balers. 


Get our new Big Baler Book No. 31. 


You cannot afford to 





A first- 





arch en- 


Made of tough second growth high- 
‘and hickory—thoroughly seasoned 


Poeneury finished and equal to 
buggies that dealers charge from $15 
to $25 more. Runabout $33.50 Shinped 
quick from Virginia factory Get our 
buggy proposition 


gangs 





guaranteed. 





Free Catalog. 








j 





“——CUT DOWN THE COST OF SUPPLIES! ] 


: Yes, save one-third on supplies for home and farm by buying direct from us. We buy from 
biggest factories in large quantities forcash. We sell to you at this rock-bottom cost with but 
one small profit added. Goods shipped quick from Richmond—little freight. 


Pivot Axle CULTIVATOR $26.50 





ables you to cultivate 26-inch 
rows successfully. Depth regu- 

i levers 
ae Same cultivator others 
sell at $32 to $35. 


Our free catalog quotes rock-bottom prices that will save you money every month. Every article guaranteed: 


= Today for Our} THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


75 Shockoe Slip, RICHMOND, VA. 


Paint 27c Per Gallon. 







position roofs. House paint 
$1.12 to $1.48 per gallon. Write 
for free color card and cata- 
log, quoting prices on all kinds 
of house, roof, barn and ve- 
hicle paints, stains, leads. oils, 
varnishes and brushes. 


No labor to lift 





Satisfaction 





Endorsed by Farmers 
Union State Business 
Agent. 














“All Orders 1 Can Handle.” 


Have all orders I can bandle at present. 
Will insert again as soon as I ean fill what 
I have on hand. 8. 8S. NEAL. 

Concord, N. C, 


STILL SELLING 


We “Fertilizing for Profit,” by BE. 
E. Miller. The best introduction to the 
study of fertilizers. Written so that any 
farmer can understand it. Send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 50 cents for a copy in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound copy. 


mean 











Children’s shapely 
and durable Ankde 
Strap Pumps and 
Blucher Oxfords in 
all leathers ; strict- 
ly reliable quali- 
ties $3.50 to $3.00 


“HAHN SPECIAL” women’s 
tan or black calf and pat- 
ent colt blucher oxfords; 
low or high heel-_--_-_- $3.00 








Children’s best wear- 
ing “BAREFOOT SAN- 
DALS” with stout oak, 
rawhide or elk soles. 
Tan or Brown Wil- 
low Calf uppers 
$1.00 to $2.00 


“BLACK RAVEN” Men’s tan 
or black calf and Patent 
colt Button or Blucher Ox- 
fords, Save a Dollarat$2.50 











Our “BELLE” women’s tan, 
black or patent 2-strap 
pumps, button or blucher 
oxfords, $3 values at $2.50 











the Shoe Line. 
We Prepay the 





here illustrated or W! 


Women’s White Nubuck 
button boots or pumps; 
with low or high _—e. 


$3.50 values at___.__.- $2.95] Dept. 263. 





Buy SHOES From 


The Largest House 
in the Great South! 

Gain Comfort, Style and extra 
Service—and take advantage of 
the opportunity of selecting from 
our enormous stocks which offer 
you EVERYTHING THAT IS GOOD in 


And if you are not entirely satisfied with 
your purchase in every respect you get 


YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Give us a Trial Order from the shoes 
RITE FOR FREE BUL- 
OF SUMMER STYLES. 


WM. HAHN & CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





“HAHN SPECIAL” Men’s 
snappy $3.50 grade tan or 
black, high toe Blucher 
Oxfords; hand-sewed 
welt soles__....--.--- $3.00 





PARCEL POST 





Men’s heavy Box Caif, all 
leather lined Shoe for 
Farm Wear; $5 worth of 
Comfort and service 
























Save the middlemen’s profit 
by buying your groceries, seed, 









wholesale prices. Keep in 
your own pocket what goes to pay drummer’s sala- 
ties and expenses and retailers profits. Take advan- 
tage of our winning war on high prices, by ordering 
what you need right from this price-list. 


Pride of Elysian Patent Flour, bbl...$4.80 


SELECT Patent Flour, per bbl...... 4.70 
Diamond Half Patent Flour, per bbl. 4.45 
Full Cream Cheese, per ID.......0+- 15 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, per Ib..... e es | 
Choice Green Coffee, per Ib......... -16 
Delicious Lake White Fish, 100 Ibs.. 4.00 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 Ibs....... 4.40 
Fine Table Sait, per 100 Ibs........ «45 
Prime Table Potatoes, per bu....... 62 
Rice: Broken, tb, 44%c; Louisiana, Ib. .06 
Molasses. Blackstrap, 15c; N.O,, gal. 26 
Mixed Feeding Oats, per bu........ 45 
Bran, ton $24; Ship Stuff, per ton. .$24.75 


Red Dog Hog Feed, per ton........ 31.00 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed, per ton 27.00 


How to Order 


Terms 
FREE a copy. 


money. Send foryour copy now. 


with privilege to examine. 










EVERYTHING TO EAT FOR 
MAN AND BEAST 








and feed direct from us at 


List the goods you want and remit by money order or registered letter. Goods shipped 
same day order rceived or the following day f. 0. b. Richmond. 
now so you will have the goods when you need them, as it takes a day or so for goods to reach you. 
take advantage of these prices, cutout this ad and enclose it with your order. 

Cash with order, but where satisfactory references are giver goods will be shipped C. O. D. 
Cc. O. D. shipments only whese there is a railroad agent. 
Our free price list shows you how we have busted prices on groceries, seed and feed. 
Every time you buy without getting our rock-bottom price, is just like throwing away 
Tell your friends how we are saving you money by our war on prices. 


Richmond Grain and Provision Company, 
South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 























Don’t imagine that be- 
cause Our prices are low 
that our quality isn’t high. 
We sell the very best gro- 
ceries, seed and feed. Money can’t buy better. It’s 
just buyer andseller getting together. If the goods 
are not satisfactory return them to us and we will 
refund your money and pay the freight both ways. 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 











Figure What You Can Save on Groceries and Feed 


Spiced Jumbles, 25-th packages, 
Wheat-to Biscuit,,per case.......... 
Good Luck Bkg Powder, 100 8-o0z cans 4.00 


Quaker Oats, 18 packages, per case.. 1.60 
Macaroni, 25 packages, per case..... 1.25 
Octagon Soap, °100. bara .........2.4. 4.50 
POU CNS ClCH KOU, 65 5 508.5655 Sik eee Dae 2.10 


Grandma's Powdered Soap, 100 boxes 5.00 
Green Téa, 5-tb caddies, 40c; Blk, Ib 
Prunes, 25-Ib boxes, 90-100 to Ib.... 
Evaporated Peaches, 50-Ib boxes, Ib 
Compound Lard, 1-50’s, per Ib.... .09% 
Extracts, No. 2, or 10c size, assorted, 

MOE ONS oni eos FCO SNR 6 08s 6s 7% 
Canned Tomatoes, 2 doz,. per case.. 
N. C.. Herrings, 360 count. ...cccsees 2.50 
Corn Syrup, 12 5-Ib tins, per case... 2.10 





Sendin your order 
To 


Write for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 




















book before —— any piano or organ anywhere. 
‘Write for it today and please mention this paper. 





Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free T 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
As Low As Any Dealer?’\ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—why shouldn’t you? Weofferto send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, # 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the —™ 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low-as the Cornish. You should have this beautiful 


rial 
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It shows our latest styles and explains 
It shows why you cannot buy any other 


Cornish Zo., Washington, N.J. 








Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Banking, Penmanship, Busi- 
ness English, Arithmetic, etc. 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR 


BY MAI MONEY BACK 


Write Draughon’s College, Box K, Nashville, Tenn, 


“HOME WATERWORKS” 


The problem of home water-works 
is a big one, but one the farmer must 
solve. Many are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for $1. 








Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange, , 


OXFORD COLLEGE, °F. 
—————> Founded 1850 <—<—_——_= 


COURSES OF STUDY: 
Preparatory and College 
Art Business 
Domestic Science. 
Reasonable rates. | Faculty of specialists. 
Apply for illustrated catalog. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres. 


Music , Pedagogy 











The Wilson-Greene q 


School of Music 


For Young Ladies. Vocal, Piano, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Church. This 
exclusive home music school offers the most unique 
and unusual musical and social advantages of any 
school in America. Ideal location. Thomas Evans 
Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 2647 Connecticut Ave., 





































Washington, D. C. 
oa J 





THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A MODEST _PLOUGHMAN. 





HEN crabgrass gits a half a 
W show, 
*Count er some rainy days, to 
grow, 
En fuzzes green along de row, 
’T ain’t wuth while then to try to 
hoe 
Dat whole plantation clean. 
De bes’ way is de way dat’s cheap, 
En I kin take a two-inch sweep, 
Runnin’ at p’int two inches deep 
En kill out Gineral Green. 


Yes; gimme sich a plow as dat 
’N I'll hol’ my upright ffame plum 
flat, 

En whar dat grass was sich a mat 

You couldn’ tell whar a hoe been at, 
I’ll wrop dat cotton roun’ 

As neat and cool wid fresh black dirt 

As a man’s body fits his shirt, 

En regular—not right here a spurt 
En hyander grassy groun’. 


Farmers is got a heap to l’arn 
’Fo’ dey gits wut’s comin’ to 
barn. 
If, ’stid er har’n’ hoe-han’s en har’n’ 
Plough-han’s wut ain’t wuth a darn, 
Dey’d all git men lak me, 
Dis country brag de bigges’ sales 
Er cotton seed and cotton bales, 
Spite er spring drouth and ‘noctial 
gales, 
On dis side er de sea. 
En dis ain’t whoopin’ up myse’f. 
De crabgrass natchly hol’ its bref 
When I comes ’long; ’ca’se dat means 
de’f; 
It knows dar ain’t none gwine be lef’, 
Whar I has made my tracks. 
I says dis jis’ beca’se it’s so. 
I kinder thought you’d lak to know. 
Don’t think I’s tryin’ to brag en 
blow; 
I allus deals in fac’s. 
—John Charles McNeill. 


deir 





FEEDING THE BABY. 





First Care of Feeding the Baby—How Domestic Science Train- 
ing Helps—Important Suggestions to Mothers, 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE food that the well mother 

should feed to the normal baby 

was settled in the beginning of 

time. You and I cannot improve upon 

it. It is milk for food and water for 
drink. 

To be sure there are many condi- 
tions which enter into the child’s 
mental and physical well-being, such 
as air, sunlight, rest, sleep, bathing 
and clothes, but the intelligent feed- 
ing of the infant is the very founda- 
tion of its future health. 

The normal child should have milk 
—mother’s milk, sterilized in na- 
ture’s laboratory, sweetened with su- 
gar that does not ferment and flav- 
ored with love unspeakable. Noth- 
ing else should be given, except upon 
the advice of a physician until after 
the seventh or eighth month. I say 
this in spite of the fact, that the 
grandmother who does not feel more 
competent to give advice concerning 
baby feeding than all the doctors in 
Christendom, is the wonderful excep- 
tion. 


Should the baby eat other foods? 
The mother who gives the baby a 
taste of this and a taste of that in- 
jures the little one, and the child 
lives, not because of it, but in spite of 
it. It is a timely saying that ‘‘Had 
the Lord intended the infant to eat 
solid food, he would have provided 
the teeth with which to chew it.’ 
This very phase of infant feeding is 
the greatest argument I know for a 
girl’s taking a course in domestie 
science. When she has studied die- 
tetics she understands something of 
the gastric juices in the body which 
soften the food and prepare it for 
conversion into flesh and bone and 
energy. Long before she has complet- 
ed her course in physiology, she 
knows that only digestive juices 
which digest milk are secreted before 
the coming of the teeth and, there- 
fore nothing would induce her to en- 
cumber the delicate little stomach 
and intestines with a clutter of ‘“‘just 
tastes.’’ There is nothing that needs 
more thoughtfulness and study. Once 
I was talking to a school-room full of 


women on this very subject, and 
right in front of me sat a woman 
feeding a three-months-old baby 


sweet potato pie. Two children she 
had and three had died. The next 
year when she came to the meeting 
her arms were empty, and I asked no 
questions because she was in biack 
Every one of us have seen mothers 
chewing food 


with decayed, germ- 
laden teeth and putting disgusting 
portions of it in tiny, defenceiéss 
mouths. 


Oh, you who are mothers, think 
of the discomfort, the suffering, the 
hours of watchfulness, the sorrow, 
all to bring into the world and let 
pass out one in whom might have 
been the fires of genius, who might 
have been a leader of men, just be- 
cause of some one’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the laws of digestion and as- 
similation. Was there ever a greater, 
more regretable waste of human en- 
ergy? 


The First Few Days. 


Everything about the new-born 
child suggests that it needs rest more 
than anything else for the first two 
days of its life. It should not be dis- 
turbed except to be put to the breast 
when about six hours old, to get the 
first secretion, colostrum, whose office 
is to clean the alimentary canal and 
prepare it for the milk which usually 
comes the third day. Should the 
child cry, it may be given two tea- 
spoons of well-boiled, warm water 
every four hours. , The foundation of 
many a. life of ill health has been laid 
when the nurse thought the baby to 
be hungry. 

Water. 


Milk becomes a solid as soon as it 
reaches the stomach. All the most 
reliable authorities I have been able 
to consult agree that the baby should 
have water from the day it is born. 
It must be well sterilized, of course. 
If an infant drinks so much milk that 
it “throws up” some, it can some- 
times be prevented by giving a little 
water before feeding. Restlessness 
and colic are often caused by lack of 
water. There is almost no harm from 
giving the baby too much ‘“‘blood- 
heat’’ sterilized water, but there is 
much distress from giving too little. 
It is well to give it with spoon and 
nursery bottle, that the child may be- 
come accustomed to both. 


Regulating. 


Be regular with the child in all its 
functions, bathing, dressing, sleeping 
and eating. Start her off by being 
systematic and she will respond by 
being healthy, happy and giving you 
plenty of time to work and rest. Start 
her off by being irregular and she will 
respond by making you her slave. 
There is not a function that cannot 
be regulated almost to the minute if 
begun and 


persisted in the first six 

weeks of life. 
If there is anyone to whom regu- 
larity is helpful, it is the busy farm 
woman [. have never been abie to 


quite comprehend why the mother 
, ; , : 


clasps her ‘baby to ‘her’ breast’ jtist’as 
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often as the child raises its voice 
against heat or thirst, or wetness, or 
what not, when the last thing on 
earth it wishes or needs is food. Is 
it solicitude for the child? Looking 
back on my own life, I believe it was 
solicitude for my own life; that I 
thought less of the child’s needs than 
I did of the irritation to my Own ears. 

I give the table for infant feeding 
that has been found to give best re- 
sults by child specialists in children’s 
hospitals and other places where 
children are studied: 


Age: Birth to two months—No. of feedings 
in 24 hours: 10. Hours of feeding: 6, 8, 
a.m.: 12 m.; 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 p.m., and one night 
fee ding. 


Two to three months—No. of feedings in 24 
hours: 8 Hours of feeding: 6, 9 a.m.; 12 
m.; 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 p.m. 

Three to six months— No. of yee in 


24 hours: 6. Hours of feeding: 6, 9, a.m.; 12 
m.; 3,°6, 10. p.m. 
Six to 12 months—No. of feedings in 24 


hours: 5. Hours of feeding: 6, 9 a.m. 
3, 6 p.m. 

Twelve to 16 months—No, of feedings in 24 
hours: 4. Hours of feeding; 7:30, _ 30 a.m. 
2:30, 5:30 p.m. 


; £8. 251.5 


The habit of the mother sleeping 
with the baby on her arm and offer- 
ing food all night long has irrevoca- 
bly injured thousands of digestive 
systems for life. The custom was very 
good in the days before civilization 
when wild beasts roamed and beds 
were few. Today the baby who has 
not a bed of its own is sacrificed to 
the mother who does not wish to 
leave her cozy bed for the night feed- 
ing. The stomach is like anything 
else in nature, it must have periods 
of rest and activity. Don’t make the 
poor little stomach wear itself out. 


Overfeeding. 
A few of the causes of overfeeding 
are irregularity, thirst, and failure 


on the part of the mother to regulate 
the flow and amount of milk. A few 


of the results are colic, diarrhea, 
curds, restlessness, and loss of 
weight. 


If we realize that at birth the in- 
fant’s stomach is large enough to 
hold only one ounce, which means 
480 drops, eight teaspoons, four de- 
sertspoons or two tablespoons, and 
that at six months it has enlarged to 
hold only five ounces, we will realize 
the futility of allowing its little rose- 
bud mouth to drink to overflowing. 


Mental Attitude. 


The milk is as much affected by 
the mental as the physical condition 
of the mother. A fit of anger, or 
worry will cause the baby to have 
constipation and colic quite as readily 
as too much pork and fat will cause 
diarrhea and vomiting; all of which 
shows that the mother should receive 
care as well as the baby. Watch and 
see if the day on which there is very 
hard work or overheating is not fol- 
lowed by a restless night or a rash 
for the body. 


Weaning. 


The habit of weaning suddenly is 
bad for mother and child. When the 
child is about nine or ten months old, 
one feeding a day should be substi- 
tuted, later another, and weaning 
completed at one year unless the 
weather be very hot, and nursing 
continued a month or so more. The 
milk becomes poor in quality after a 
year, and the mother does the child 
an injustice to allow it to nurse 
longer. 

At a year old a bottle is usually a 
comfort for the child to go to bed 
with at night. Baby may have ce- 
reals, which should be well cooked— 
preferably over night in the fireless 
cooker—and served with rich milk 
and a very little sugar, crisp, dry 
toast, poached or lightly boiled egg, 
baked apple, a very little scraped un- 
der-cooked beef, baked Irish potato, 
and milk—plenty of it. 


The Bottle-Fed Baby. 


The bottle-fed baby is a pathetic 
little child, because the chances for 
life are so very much less That 
means that the effort to give proper 
food should be very much greater. 

., The most important fact in the 
feeding of the, bottle baby, is that, the 


milk be free from germs. There is 
little difference in the winter or sum- 
mer death rate of the breast-fed baby, 
but there is an enormous difference 
of those fed on other foods. 

Keep the flies away from the child 
or anything it eats or touches. 

Have a cow if possible; if not, 
know well where the milk comes 
from. Be very careful. Let people 
call you foolishly careful, if they will, 
and cite all the cases they please 
where the child lived after eating 
cabbage and onions. 

See that the stable is clean and 
there are no cobwebs to sift down 
germ-laden dust; that the cow her- 
self is curried, her udder washed and 
wiped withasoft clean cloth; the pails 
well boiled in summer; the milker’s 
hands clean and dry, and his clothes 
fresh. See that the baby’s portion of 
milk is@ooled as rapidly as possible 
and kept cool. If there is no ice, put 
in a well-boiled jar and stand to the 
neck in cool spring water. As soon 
as the baby’s bottle or spoon has been 
once used they should be thoroughly 
washed, the nipple left in boiling wa- 
ter five minutes, the bottle well boil- 
ed and immersed in clear, cold water 
until needed. 


Other Foods. 


I repeat, ‘‘the infant should have 
no food other than milk and water.’’ 
Suppose it is not gaining weight and 
the mother has not eaten an excess of 
fats or cabbage or coffee, nor too 
little eggs (except fried ones) nor 
milk nor cocoa, nor fresh vegetables, 
but has had a well-balanced diet, 
then something must be done. The 
baby must be given additional food. 
The doctor is a fine man to consult 
about this time. Cow’s milk, chang- 





modified milk—is the first thing usu- 
ually tried. 


There is a 
glass recently 
made for this 
purpose. As 
you know, 
both human 
and cow’smilk 
change with 
the age of the 
child or calf. 
This glass 
shows the 
modification 
for each age 
up to a year. 
Your druggist 
may sell it. If 
not, it may be 
obtained for 
si:.%> from 
The Materna 
Co., 23 Wright Building, New York 
City. Very few babies can digest 
cow’s milk in its natural condition. 














To Pasteurize Milk. 


If you are not sure the milk is 
clean, kill the germs in it. Put the 
milk in well-boiled, small-mouthed 
bottles, stop them with absorbent 
cotton (10 cents worth may be ob- 
tained from any druggist); place bot- 
tles in the wire basket or any other 
contrivance, and set in a kettle of 
cold water. Bring gradually to al- 
most boiling point, about 165 degrees 
F. (212 degrees F. is boiling), and 
keep that way for 30 minutes. Re- 
move bottles, cool as quickly as pos- 
sible and keep in a cool place until 
needed. 

Patent Foods. 


Many patent foods are excel- 
lent substitutes for milk and many 
are not, altho all claim to be 
“a perfect substitute.’”” However, it 
should be remembered that they are 
but substitutes and, at most, adjuncts 
to milk. They are a cooked food, or 
sometimes an ill-balanced one, and 
therefore, tend to scurvy or rickets. 
Condensed milk is open to the same 
objections as the others. If any of 
the patent foods seem to agree best 
with the child some raw food should 
be added, such as a teaspoon once or 
twice a day of grape or orange juice, 
sweetened if necessary, or fresh. raw 





beef juice. A teaspoon of well-baked 
Irish potato rubbed up with the milk 
or food into a thin eream and given 
through the bottle is good. A tea- 
spoon of yolk of egg—raw or very 
lightly boiled—mixed in the other 
food supplies phosphorus and iron. 





Foods Other Than Food. 


Pacifiers or soothers are infernal 
contrivances and should not be toler- 
ated under any conditions. Thumbs 
are poor things to eat, because not 
only are they not nutritious but they 
are the cause of many a deformed 
mouth and chin. Patent medicines, 
soothing syrups, are things to avoid 
as a pestilence. No good ever yet 
came of the continual dulling of a 
child’s' brain by some concealed form 
of opium. A taste of brothers ‘all- 
day sucker’ and sister’s gum are 
likewise disturbing to the digestive 
tract. Of course, ‘‘baby cries for it,’’ 


, but not any more than for a bright 


rag, a tin rattle, a hot coffee pot or 
a blazing stick. 


Last. 


Do not experiment on the baby. 

When in doubt call the doctor. 

Don’t call the doctor unless you 
expect to follow his directions abso- 
lutely. If he prescribes diet instead 
of medicine, be thankful instead of 
calling another doctor. 

A good constitution depends large- 
ly on the care, skill, patience and 
common sense employed in nurturing 
the baby during the first two years. 





What They Talk About at Women’s 
Institutes. 


HE following list of subjects has 

been sent by Mr. T. B. Parker, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes for 
North Carolina, to farm women 
throughout the State, asking them to 
indicate the subjects they wish dis- 
cussed at the women’s institutes. It 
is’a splendid idea, as it will not only 
be a help to the speakers but will 
assure the women getting the sub- 
jects in which they are interested. 


Subjects for Women’s Institutes. 


Health.—Home Sanitation. 

Health -on the Farm. 

The Care of Infants. 

Health—How to Keep and How to Re- 
store, 

Evils of the House Fly. 

The Mosquito and Its Dangers. 


Discipline.—The 
Children. 

The Moral Training of Our Children. 

Training Farmers’ Daughters to be Farm- 
ers’ Wives. 

Training the Child of the Present for the 
Man or Woman of the Future. 


Care and Training of 


Household Economics.—Household Helps. 
Time-Saving Appliances, 

Saving Strength. 

Dress Making. 

Domestic Economy. 

Our Kitchen a Workshop. 

Fireless Cooker. 

Helpful Hints to Farmers’ Wives. 
Suggestions in Sewing. 

The Kitchen Garden. 


Domestic Science.—Economics in Foods. 

Breads and Bread-Making. 

Best Methods of Cooking. 

Food and Dietetics. 

Canning Fruits and Vegetables. 

Butter-Making. 

How t3 Cook Meats. 

The Combinations of Foods. 

Community Building.—Relation of Parents 
to the Public Schools. 

The Women and Their Relation 
Home and the Community. 

Our Country Home. 

Rural Life as We Should Make It. 

The Women on theFarm. 

Pin Money on the Farm. 

Farm Poultry. 

Duty of Cheerfulness. 


to the 





Try a Roller Towel. 


N ARTICLE I value very highly is 
a roller to hang ‘every-day” 
towels upon. The roller fits between 
brackets, one being open at top to al- 
low roller to be removed to change 
towels. A pair of towels are sewed 
together at ends and slipped over the 
roller. Thus the entire towel is avail- 
able for use, and not just one por- 
tion of it, as is usually the case where 
towels are hung from ends only. This 
distribution of use greatly lengthens 
the life of the towel, as the ends 
which are used most, always wear out 
before the middle of the towels. They 
are easily made. 
; MRS. J..C. DEATON. . 
's Landis, N. C. 





Superior Corn Mills 


Grind faster and better. Simple—inex- 
pensive—reliable. Twelve months 
guaranteed. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We buy, sell, exchange, repair, rebuild, 
appraise Corn Mill, Flour Mill, Saw Mill, 
Woodworking, Ironworking, Special Ma- 
chinery. 


Engines—Boilers—Gasoline Engines. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 












We've got something up our 

sleeve for you— something 

never heard of before. 

Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it. 


= 

it’s a Winner 
We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if-we did. But-we’ll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be-our agent. 
it’s A WINNER! 

Do. you. Mt 3 4 know_ what 


we've iiten” mts this sea- 
: pol —— simply send us @ 


vata Tailoring | Co., 


Dept. 533 
CHICAGO 














ries, 
4 
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PERFECTION CANNERS 
‘sg8 to $92S- Big Capacity 


made like a steam 
boiler, large return 
flues, water heats 
quickly with little _ 
fuel. Galvanized 

steel, boiler rivet- 
ed, extra large ca- 
pacity. Capacity 36 
to 96 three-pound 
cans a filling. Boil- 
ers hold 30 to 80 gals. 
Special folder-on 
canners, cans, la- 
bels and accesso- 
Write for it. 







THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 
75 Shockoe Slip - Richmond, Va. 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ip you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather Bed; one 
bait 6-pound New Feather Pillows, worth $2.50; one 6- 
nd e .50; and one pair 
Pull Size Blankets, worth $3.50, all for $10.00. “All New 
pone and no trash. Biggest bargain ever offered. Satis- 
a This offer is good for ashort time 
ail money order now or write for circular and 
. Reference, American Exchange National 
Bank. Address SOUTHERN FEATHER AND PILLOW 
COMPANY, Dept. G, Greensboro, N, C. 


DAISY FLY KILLER ssi autity ti 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap, Lasts al* 
season. Made of 
metal, can'tspill op.tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
“Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
3 paid for $1 
aimee SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥. 


B= for the FARM 
Need little aitention and pay big profits. If you 
are intereste 
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in them send for a sample « opy 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. Also a bee supply 
catalog. 


THE A. lI. ROOT CO., Box 42, Modina, Obio. 





UNION, S. C. 


Home School for Girls High standard 
Thorough work. Simple life. Board 
and Literary Tuition for year 
$142.00. For catalog address 


MRS. B. G. CLIFFORD, President. 

















We are always glad to tell readers 
where to buy things not advertised— 
if we know. Often we do not know. 
A little ad in our Farmers’ Exchange 
will nearly ‘always bring results. 









“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
* he reads it or not.” 
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ON’T forget the big lesson about phosphoric 
acid in last week’s paper. The South can 
save millions by taking it to. heart. 





goer will be general regret throughout 
North Carolina that Mr. I. O. Schaub, ia 
charge of the Boys’ Corn Club work in this State, 
is to leave us to engage in agricultural work in 
the West. 





LL requests for farmers’ bulletins should be 

addressed to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., or to your Congressman. We 
mention this again because a number of readers 
have sent us requests for the excellent -““Hints to 
Poultry Raisers” bulletin, to which we recently 
called attention. 





UR readers who haven’t joined the riding or 
“cavalry farmers,” but are still using old-fash- 
ioned tools instead of riding plows and cultivators 
will be interested in this quotation from a recent 
speech before the Kansas State Agricultural 
Society: 


“A friend who was with me out in the 
country said to an old farmer: 

“ «You do all your work now riding, and I 
haven’t seen a hoe for a week.’ 

“*A hoe?’ said the farmer, ‘It would take 
an expert salesman to sell a farmer anything 
he can’t sit on.’ ”’ 





NYONE can pass as a good farmer when sea- 

sons are favorable, but it is during unfavor- 
able conditions that proof comes out as to a man’s 
ability as a farmer. Recently the Editor was on 
a farm where a large area was being planted in 
almost ideal conditions. Later a visit to the same 
neighborhood developed the fact that this partic- 
ular farmer had a good stand and, notwithstand- 
ing extremely dry weather, confidently expressed 
the idea that he needed no rain on his crops, altho 
all his neighbors were complaining of poor stands 
because of dry weather. Good preparation and 
cultivation are the best insurance against injury 
from dry weather and likewise the best preventive 
against getting in the ‘‘grass’” in wet weather. 





HE people of the South cannot fail to be inter- 

ested in the notable movement, in recent years, 
for the conquest of tropical diseases. In our own 
Southern States we have probably forever expelled 
yellow fever; we have convicted the mosquito of 
being the carrier of malaria and are learning how 
to combat him; and we have learned that the 
hookworm is responsible for much of the sallow- 
ness and inertia that our climate has been blamed 
for, and that it is easy enough to conquer it. In 
this connection, the following quotation from Col. 
Gorgas, of Panama Canal farme, is interesting: 


“Our sanitary work at Panama will be 
remembered as the event which demonstrated 
to the white man that he could live in per- 
fectly good health in the tropics; from this 
period will be dated the beginning of the 
great white civilization in these regions; and 
aga great tropical empires will be known, 
such as existed in the early history of man— 
such as Egypt, Babylon, and Nineveh.” 





Where Shall the Farmer Trade. 


HE papers, especially the country weeklies, 
are ever and anon, as the old-time orators 
used to say, advising the farmer to “buy at 

home” and trying to impress upon him the duty 
of patronizing his home merchants at all times 
and under all circumstances. 

The lack of community spirit in the man who 
sends his money off to a distant city to pay for 
what he might get at home is frequently comment- 
ed upon; and the doleful designs of the mail-order 


house set forth at length. There was a regular 
epidemic of this sort of matter when the parcel 
post fight was on. 

Now, there is in all this advice so freely offered 
the farmer some sound sense and much arrant 
nonsense. The farmer has as much right to spend 
his money where he can get the most for it as any 
other man— in fact, it is his duty to do so. He can 
well afford to disregard the tender solicitude of 
those who explain so carefully to him how his 
town will stagnate and his community languish 
to his own great injury if he does not patronize 
his home merchants. Their arguments, simmered 
down to their real meaning, come to this—that 
the farmer should be willing to forgo a present 
and direct saving for the sake of an indirect bene- 
fit at some future time. It is the same sort of 
argument that has deluded thousands of farmers 
into supporting a protective tariff which has taxed 
them soundly every day of their lives, in order 
that they might get back a little of what they paid 
out through the higher prices received for farm 
products because of the growth of the protected 
manufacturing establishments. 

To be sure, every man should take an interest 
in the welfare of his neighbors and their pros- 
perity. The farmer should look first to his home 
merchants for what he needs, and buy it of them 
if they have it and sell it as cheaply, all things 
counted—trouble as well as expense—as he can 
get it elsewhere. If they cannot do this, he should 
buy elsewhere. He is under no obligation to sup- 
port merchants who cannot give him the full value 
of his money. Such merchants, in fact, are no 
help to the community and had better be doing 
something else. No one ever heard of the mer- 
chants of a town offering the neighboring farmers 
more for their products than such products would 
cost elsewhere, or of the local papers urging them 
to do so. Too often the reverse is the case, and 
the home-grown product is hammered down below 
the price the merchant has to pay for the imported 
product. The writer has known just such cases. 

Of course, there are exceptions. The average lo- 
cal merchant is willing to give the farmer a square 
deal and is able to stand on his own feet. He 
doesn’t need the pleadings of the local newspapers 
to help him retain the farmer’s trade. As the 
Kansas Industrialist says: 

“There are country merchants who give 
just as good value as any mail-order house. 
There are merchants who keep mail-order 
catalogs in their store and invite their cus- 
tomers to compare prices. Such merchants 
do not howl about the mail-order peril. Their 


customers are Satisfied and have no desire to 
send away for their goods.” 


Of course, too, it is better, as a rule, for the 
farmer, as for everyone else, to buy standard 
trade-marked goods than to buy those he knows 
nothing about. The manufacturer who puts his 
name on his product, and who makes this name 
a guarantee of quality is always a good man to 
patronize. These facts, however, are well under- 
stood, and we feel sure Progressive Farmer read- 
ers take them into consideration when buying. 

As for all this talk about the injury to the com- 
munity from the farmer’s sending away money 
that he might spend at home, it is pure piffle. 

Where does the merchant get his goods? At 
home? 

Not much; he gets them from the distant city 
just as the farmer does when he orders direct. 
The only difference is that in one case the mer- 
chant gets a part of the money the farmer spends 
and in the other case he doesn’t. If he can do 
this, and still give the farmer as much for his 
money as the mail-order house does, it is well. 
He is then an advantage to the farmer, and it is 
to the farmer’s interest to buy of him. If he can- 
not, the farmer will, if he is wise, pass him by 
and go where he can do better. The money finally 
leaves the community just the same. And the 
plain truth is that the notion that a community 
loses by the sending abroad of money for which 
value is received—and value perhaps in a more 
useful form than the specie itself was—is one of 
the silliest ever held by intelligent men, anyway. 

Because he buys in large quantities, whereas 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





you must buy in small, and because he gets a dis- 
count you probably cannot get—for these and 
other reasons your merchant ought to be able to 
sell to you as cheap as the mail order house, and 
in buying from him you have the advantage of a 
personal inspection of your purchase. But if your 
merchant cannot give you such advantage, we have 
no patience with any theory that it is your boun- 
den duty to support him just because he lives 
near you and prefers merchandising to some other 
work, 





Why Southern Soils are Poor. 


ROFESSOR Shaler, of Harvard University, a 
native of Kentucky, once wrote the following 
in the Atlantic Monthly: 


“In my youth I never knew of manure be- 
ing put on the land. When, about 1885, my 
father began the use of it, he was laughed at. 
The plan was to till a field until it was worn 
out, and then let it go to grass or bushes of 
a kindly nature helped by chance sowing; 
commonly the soil washed away until the lava 
rock was exposed.” 


Commenting on this, Hoard’s Dairyman says: 

“Between having but little manure and un- 
willingness to use what they did have, and the 
growing of exhaustive crops like tobacco and 
grain, is it any wonder that the policy of 
waste brought such fearful effects in South- 
ern soils?” 

These are the usual reasons given for the pov- 
erty of Southern soils, especially by our Northern 
friends, but the lack of stable manure and “‘ex- 
haustive” crops have played a minor part in bring- 
ing our soils to their present condition. In fact. 
the chief crop of the South is not an ‘‘exhaustive”’ 
crop, and considering the luxuriant growth of veg- 
etation, the great variety of legumes, and the 
present use of fertilizers, the lack of stable manure 
might have been compensated for, if the lack of it 
and ‘“‘exhaustive’”’ crops were the true cause of the 
poverty of our soils. These influences have played 
their part, but as stated, it has been a minor part. 

The chief causes of the poverty of our soils are, 
as we have pointed out before, the rapid oxidation 
—rotting—of the organic matter, due to our long, 
warm, moist seasons, and to washing and leaching, 
due to our heavy rainfall. As proof of this, we 
have only to revert to the fact that there are few 
rich virgin soils in the South, except those that 
have received the washings from higher lands. 
Our uplands are nearly all poor, but not so much 
because of the crops we grow as from the crops we 
don’t grow, and climatic conditions that cause .rap- 
id rotting of all humus-forming material, and the 
heavy rains that wash and leach away plant foods 

If, as experiments have shown, Minnesota lands, 
where grain farming is carried on, lose three or 
four times as much nitrogen from the soil in ten 
years as is taken out by the crops, is it any wonder 
that our lands have lost fertility? If, where they 
have ‘“‘six months winter and the other six months 
cool weather,’ and a much lighter rainfall, the 
losses are as stated, it would seem probable that 
with our long, moist summer seasons and our open 
winters and torrential rains, the loss of nitrogen 
by leaching and washing might be ten times as 
great from Southern soils as from cropping, if ni- 
trogen were there in soluble form to be lost. 

The plant foods in 500 pounds of lint cotton can 
be purchased for fifty cents at the present prices 
for fertilizers; therefore, while it is our system of 
farming that is responsible for our lands not being 
more fertile, the fault is not due to the effects of 
cotton growing so much, as to the neglect to grow 
the legumes which our long growing season and 
mild winters would enable us to grow without in 
any way reducing the money crops we now grow. 

The one special and important agricultural as- 
set or advantage possessed by the South is our 
long growing season, which makes it possible to 
produce two crops a year—one a money crop, as 
in other sections, and the other a legume or soil 
improvement crop. But this tremendous advan- 
tage which should have made the South agricul- 
turally and financially rich we have almost entire- 
ly neglected. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














A Farmers’ Organization Must Do Something 


ARMERS won’t stick.’”’” How often, and how 
F truthfully, from all appearances, have we 
heard this statement concerning farmers’ 
organizations! The Farmers’ Alliance used to 
send out its lecturer-evangelists to revive the luke- 
warm counties, and great results would be report- 
ed—hundreds of new members and old members 
restored; but a year later the Alliance in the 
county would be found to have dwindled back to 
where it was before the revival. Keeping the farm- 
ers organized seemed like the heart-sickening task 
of fabled Sisyphus who forever rolled a stone up- 
hill only to have it straightway roll back again. 
And yet after all, this was not strange. Men 
will not work unless they see results. You can’t 
hire a man to take a brick from one side of the 
road to the other side and back again all day long. 
The fervent prayer of Moses, ‘‘Establish Thou the 
work of my hands,’ is the prayer of all normal 
men: we want to see some definite fruit from our 
efforts. And there wasn’t much in the old organi- 
zation except following the stereotyped ‘‘order of 
business,’’ and this soon grew monotonous. Men 
will keep on going to church, altho they see no 
immediate results here, because the eye of faith 
enables them to see results in the hereafter, but 
this is not the case with a farmers’ organization. 
It must have some definite work to do either in 
education or co-operation or both. For the regu- 
lar meetings some definite program must be pre- 
pared, that will look to genuine education and in- 
struction of the members, and the local organiza- 
tions must always look to starting some practical 
co-operative work in the community. 


The North Carolina Union Points the Way. 


HE gratifying fact is that the Farmers’ Union 
seems to be waking up to a thorough reali- 
zation of this truth so clearly taught by the 
experience of other organizations and by its own 
past experience. President Barrett, for example, 
has just appointed a National committee on pro- 
grams, to suggest topics for discussion in all local 
Unions, so that they will not have to meet with 
nothing before them except a stereotyped ‘‘order 
of business’; but what is more to the point, the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union has decided on a 
radical change of policy, shifting its emphasis 
from talk to work, which ought to make a new 
era in farmers’ organizations in America. The 
following resolution recently adopted by the State 
Executive Council deserves to be ranked as a 
piece of genuine agricultural statesmanship: 


“Whereas, the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union has been at a great expense for ‘public 
lectures’ in all parts of the State, and with 
but little or no results therefrom; and 

“Whereas, the people everywhere are com- 
ing to realize the advantages: of co-operation 
and the need for it being put into practice in 
their midst, but in many cases they do not 
know how to begin; and 4 

“Whereas, the State Union has done little 
or nothing to teach real, constructive busi- 
ness co-operation up to this time. Therefore, 
it is hereby ordered by the State Executive 
Committee— 

““(1) That we, as a State Union, order that 

all ‘public lectures’ be discontinued after the 
first day of June, 1913 (except in cases where 
appointments are already made for later 
dates), and that no accounts for such public 
lectures or speakings will be approved or or- 
dered paid after that date unless the same be 
held in connection with an ‘executive session’ 
without any additional expense to the State 
Union. 
“(2) That our State President and State Or- 
ganizer-Lecturer, who have been doing most 
of this work, confine their efforts to the teach- 
ing and demonstration of practical co-oper- 
ation, and to helping the people to establish 
co-operative enterprises in their own counties 
or neighborhoods, and that, in order to do so, 
they go into a county which, in their judg- 
ment, offers the best field for the establishment 
of such enterprises, and instruct them in the 
true principles of co-operation, aid them in 
securing a charter and the adoption of by- 
laws to govern their corporation, and secure 
some competent person or persons to follow 
up the work which they have started.” 


It should be understood that this resolution was 
adopted with the hearty approval of the State 
President and Organizer-Lecturer, who realize the 
need-for directing all effort into practical chan- 





nels; and we hope this resolution will be accepted 
as a model for all other State Unions. Merely 
sending a lecturer out to “put on the ‘rouse- 
ments’,’” as the darkey preacher said, leaving the 
local Union with nothing to do—this will never 
give us a strong organization. It may also be 
noted that confining talk to business co-operation 
will largely shut out both the politicians and the 
grandiloquent brethren who can expatiate end- 
lessly about the glories of organization but who 
haven’t worked out any real plan for co-operative 
effort. 

It is an honor to W. B. Gibson, I. P. Coggins, 
W. H. Moore, C. C. Wright, and W. G. Crowder 
that their names go out to the world as signers of 
a document that, we repeat, ought to mark a new 
era in farmers’ organizations in the South. 


The Solution of the South’s School Problem 


NITED States Commissioner of Education P. 
P. Claxton has just been on a trip through 

his old Southern home country, and in a 
discussion with the writer last week he outlined 
what he says long years of study have convinced 
him must be the solution of the South’s rural 
school problem—a plan which has proven practi- 
cable and successful in experiments made under 
his direction in Tennessee. . 

Transportation of pupils, Dr. Claxton thinks, is 
largely out of the question for the South generally, 
because the expense would eat up such a large 
proportion of our meager school funds. There- 
fore, while we must have our consolidated school 
districts, we must not have them embrace such 
large areas that the child on the outskirts will 
have to walk more than two and a half miles. The 
writer walked about this distance from the time 
he was seven years old, and so did Dr. Claxton; 
but it will be remembered that under Dr. Clax- 
ton’s plan, only a few children, only those on the 
uttermost outskirts, would’ have to walk so far. 
The others would be nearer. 

At any rate, this is the first essential: We must 
quit trying to support so many little one-teacher 
schools, and establish a strong school with a well- 
built house in the center of a district three and 
one-half to four miles square. 

“Such an average district in the South,” says 
Dr. Claxton, ‘‘will include from seventy-five to 
three hundred children within about two miles of 
the school-house.’’ 

“Then the next thing needed,” he says, ‘‘is to 
have twenty-five to forty acres of land in connec- 
tion with the school-house for a farm, and on this 
farm, the principal’s home. Let the principal in 
each case be a man with some agricultural train- 
ing; elect him for life or good behavior; let him 
cultivate the farm, and by getting the benefit of 
it and the free rent of the home, his salary would 
be practically doubled. Bonds might well be is- 
sued payable in twenty to forty years, for the pur- 
chase of land and buildings, and before the bonds 
matured, the land would usually have doubled in 
value.”’ 

Many advantages of this plan are obvious: (1) 
It would give the school a quasi-permanent head; 
the principal would not be here today and gon to- 
morrow, with no abiding interest in the school and 
its future, but teaching would be his profession 
and the school his home. (2) It would definitely 
relate the farm school to farm life, and definitely 
proclaim education as meaning equipment for 
work and service. (3) It would do more than 
anything else to provide the so .much needed 
social centers in the country by providing a well- 
equipped man in each district and putting on him 
the responsibility of leadership. (4) It would 
give each school a male principal—and it is now 
generally accepted that there are advantages in 
having schoolboys at least partly trained by men 
teachers. 

Dr. Claxton would like to know how this plan 
strikes our readers. 


Men, Measures, and Movements. 


ON’T forget your County Fair. If plans have 
not yet been made for having one next fall, 
talk it over with your county editor, your 

county commissioners, and your county school su- 
perintendent A good feature of a county fair will 
be a baby show such as Mrs. Hutt is advocating. 

* * * 

But for the activity of the North 
Farmers’ Union, the Torrens bill would nev- 
er have passed the recent Legislature. Now 
the county and local Unions should encourage 
their members to make use of the new law. Write 


Carolina 
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Hon. T. W. Bickett, Attorney-General, Raleigh, for 
blanks and forms. 
* * * 

The Torrens system goes marching on. It was 
adopted by the State of Ohio several years ago, 
but declared in conflict with the then existing 
State Constitution. Last fall the people voted to 
amend the Constitution so as to provide for it, 
and the Legislature just adjourned has put it on 
the statute books again. Our readers in Southern 
States other than North Carolina should get the 
Torrens law; our readers in North Carolina 
should take advantage of the Torrens law they 
have already secured. 

* *¢ * 

Prof. W. K. Tate, one of South Carolina’s most 
useful citizens, is working up a public’ welfare 
meeting to be held in Columbia, to have nothing 
to do with politics, but to consider and help for- 
ward the big plans for carrying the State forward 
—‘‘rural credits, the schools, good roads, the pub- 
lic health, welfare work, the honest administra- 
tion of the laws, and whatever pertains to the 
well-being of the people.’’ We hope all our South 
Carolina readers will help this plan along. 

*> * 8 


The Southern States Cotton Corporation, whose 
promoters have recently held a meeting in Dallas, 
may eventually get upon a sound business basis, 
but we certainly cannot now advise our readers 
to take stock in it. One unwise but plausible and 
popular movement launched now in the name of 
“co-operation” may set back the cause twenty 
years, and we must be very careful. We cannot 
too often repeat it, that we must crawl before we 
can walk, and the greatest danger to successful 
co-cperation will be dependence upon big, high- 
sounding, Naticn-wide or South-wide combinations 
instead of “beginning at Jerusalem,’’ with local, 
neighborhood co-operation and then building to- 
ward the top. 

* * * 

Remember, we haven’t yet struck our pace with 
our Farmers’ Union page in The Progressive 
Farmer. We are just getting started with it, and 
in a month or so we expect to have it nearer our 
ideal. Beginning next week, Mr. Green, who is 
perhaps doing more than any other lecturer in the 
South to stimulate business co-operation, will give 
actual instances, reports and experiences in co-op- 
eration as he finds them in his travels, and we 
hope also to publish not merely one but several 
brief reports each week of actual work and 
achievements by local Unions. In short, we are 
going to make our Union page not merely a page 
of sound doctrine, but for practical reports and 
experiences in co-operation, just as our farming 
pages are with regard to farming. Organizer 
Green will also begin soon a series of notable 
articles on “‘Constructive Business Co-operation.”’ 

* * & 


The foremost physicians and scientists in two 
continents, after studying pellagra for years, 
are still puzzled to know its origin and the best 
means of treatment. But this fact does not pre- 
vent some unknown man from Alabama from sell- 
ing a so-called ‘‘pellagra cure’’—and worst of all, 
it does not prevent certain church papers in the 
South from advertising this ‘‘cure.”’ Christ spent 
much of his time healing the sick. How long will 
it be before Christian papers quit spending their 
time helping swindle them? 





A Thought for the Week. 


We I was a young man I was impatient. 
I thought because a thing was right, it 
ought to be secured at once, but I have 
learned to be patient. I have found that only 
those who are in error need to win at once. Those 
who are right can wait. There is nothing that 
grows but the truth. Nothing is sure of victory 
but that which is right.—Wnm. J. Bryan. 





ARGE interests and corporations are probably 
L subject to the same business principles as in- 
dividuals. The individual is treated about as he 
treats other people. At last the railroads and 
many other large corporations are waking up to 
the fact that they must do business as others do 
if they are to avoid or cure that prejudice which 
has been created in the public mind against all 
corporations. When large business interests and 
transportation companies treat other people as 
other people treat other people, they will be treat- 
ed as other people. ; 





HERE is a difference between combination and 

co-operation, but combination is necessary for 
co-operation and the present growth of the spirit 
of co-operation is but a natural result of the de- 
velopment of combination, which has been so con- 
spicuous in the business world during the past 
quarter century. 
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D E L AVAL @ | TEN FACTS ABOUT HOG RAISING 


CREAM ._ 
SEPARATORS 


No Excuse for 
Any Cow Owner 
Being Without One 


There is noreason why any cow 
owner who sells cream or makes 
butter should be without a cream 
separator and there is no excuse 
why he should not have the best 
separator. ‘ 

Anycreamerymanor experienc- 
ed dairyman will tell you that a 
goodcream separator will giveyou 


a great deal more 
and a great deal 
better butter 
than you can 
make with any 
gravity setting 
system, and equ- 
ally, of course, 
more and better 
cream, if you are 
selling cream. 
The DE LA- 
VAL is acknowl- 


- edged by creamerymen and the 
best posted dairymen the world 
over to be the “World’s Standard 
and the one and only separator 
_ that always accomplishes the 
best results possible and always 
gives satisfaction. 

You cannot make the excuse 
that you can’t afford to buy a De 
Laval, because it will not only save 
its cost over any gravity setting 
in six months and any other sep- 
arator in a year but is sold either 
for cash or on such liberal terms 
that it will actually pay for itself. 

A little investigation will prove 
to you that the truth of the mat- 
ter is that you really can’t afford 
to make cream or butter without 
the use of a DE LAVAL cream 
separator. : 

The nearest De Laval local agent will 


be glad to demonstrate this to your own 
safisfaction,or you may write to us direct 


The De Laval Separator Co., 


165 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. wy 




















REDUCTION SALE! 


Now is Your Chance to Buy Pure-Bred Stock. 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
3 BULLS: 


Henry Clothilde Monk Count, No. 60676, 
calved August 2, 1908. 

Henry Clothilde Monk Count 2nd, No. 
97044, calved November 19, 1911. 

Prince Creusa DeKol, No. 97045, calv- 
ed March 26, 1912. 


5 HEIFERS: 


V P.I. Clematis DeKol 2nd, No. 152094, 
ecalved June 27, 1910. 
Betty Netherland Abbekerk 2nd, No. 
151305, calved July 24, 1910. 
Betty Netherland Abbekerk 3rd, No. 
181665, calved June 9, 1911. 
Clematis Clothilde DeKol, No. 181859, 
calved August 11, 1911. 
One four-months-old heifer eligible to 
registry. 
All prize winners at Roanoke, Lynchburg, 
and Danville Fairs last year Tuberculin 
tested. If you want Holsteins now is your 
time to buy them. 
BERKSHIRE HOGS—Bred sows and gilts. 
WHIE WYANODTTES, Single Comb WHITE 
LEGHORNS—500 yearling hens and cocks. 
Eggs. 75c per 15, or $4 per 100. Buy your 
hens now while they are laying. 
Write today for full particulars, or come 
and see what I have to offer. Will be glad 
to meet parties in Lynchburg and bring 
them out to the farm. All stock guaranteed 
as represented, 
IGLOE FARM, 
A P. CRADDOCK, R. E. CRADDOCK, 
Owner. Manager. 
LYNCHBURG, VA., R. F. D. 1. 
Reference: Lynchburg National Bank. 





Cash For Wool 


SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, 
The Thread Mill Co., Props. 
SPRAY, N. C. 


We will pay the highest 
market price in cash, or give 
you blankets in exchange; in 
either white, gray, tan or 
fancy plaids. Ship your 
wool, orif preferable, send 
good size sample, and we 
will tell you what your wool 
s worth in cash o1 in exchange for b'ankets. Write for 
free shipping tags 








Veterinarians Are Needed—é.27o/'tble: 


fession which is not crowded. A thorough graded course 
of three years offered by 
The Kansas City Veterinary College. 
te Write Des Stewart, Dean 


The Keeping in Mind of These Facts 
Would Greatly Reduce the Cost of 
Producing Pork. 
O PRODUCE hogs profitably in 
the South, certain methods and 
facts must rule or control the feed- 
ing. 
1. The common practice of using 
corn atone, either for feeding the 
growing stuff, or for fattening, must 
be abandoned. The results of the 
experiment station tests show con- 
clusively that with good hogs and 
good feeding, it will cost about one 
cent a pound to produce hogs, live 
weight, for every ten cents the corn is 
worth per bushel or, that 60 cents for 
corn will make the hogs cost six 
cents a pound, or 70 cents a 
bushel for corn makes the hogs cost 
seven cents a pound. This is with 
good hogs well fed and cared for. In 
the South, hogs grown and fattened 
on corn cost from seven cents to 20 
cents a pound live weight. 
2.. Hogs to be grown economically 
must harvest for themselves the larg- 
est practicable amount of their feeds. 
Grazing crops must be depended upon 
for from one-half to three-fourths of 
the feed consumed by the hogs. 
3. While corn alone will not do, 
and grazing crops must be used to 
the largest practicable extent, it is 
about as unprofitable to depend on 
the ordinary pasture to furnish the 
grazing for the hogs as to feed corn 
alone. 
4. The hog is the most profitable 
or economical producer of meat 
among farm animals, but he is less 
able to handle coarse feeds or those 
low in nutritive value -than is the 
beef steer, the dairy cow, or the 
sheep. ; 
5. In providing pastures for hogs, 
the fact that they need feeds rich in 
nutritive value should be kept in 
mind.and the grasses, such as Ber- 
muda, bluegrass, redtop, orchard 
grass, sorghum and the.cereals used 
only when necessary or when the 
legumes, which are richer in feeding 
value, cannot be provided. 
6. The place of the grasses or 
grass-like plants, mentioned above, 
in hog raising, is to furnish green 
feed when legumes cannot be pro- 
vided. It is important that the hog 
have green feed, but the legumes 
should be used to the largest possible 
extent in furnishing grazing for hogs. 

7. At least one-fourth of a ration 
of some concentrated feed like corn 
should be given to the hogs when 
grazing crops which do not them- 
selves furnish some concentrate or 
material high in feeding value. For 
instance, if clovers of any sort, alfal- 
fa, etc., are being grazed, at least 
one-fourth of a full ration of corn, 
or some similar feed, should be giv- 
en. If cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts 
or velvet beans are being grazed, the 
seeds of these plants furnish suffi- 
cient concentrates, but either corn or 
some other feed high in carbohy- 
drates (starches and sugars) should 
be fed to balance the high protein 
content of the legumes. When the le- 
gumes, such as have been mentioned, 
supply sufficient grain or congen- 
trated feed, then the use of grazing 
crops of the grasses, cereals or rape, 
or better still, the feeding or grazing 
of a small quantity of sweet potatoes 
will balance the ration and usually 
be cheaper than corn. 

8. In planning pastures for hogs, 
the aim must be to provide legumes 
for as nearly the entire year as possi- 
ble, but at such times as legumes are 
not provided, other grazing crops 
should be provided to fill the va- 
cancy. 

9. For late fall and winter graz- 
ing, rape and such cereals as barley, 
wheat, oats, and rye should be the 
dependence, with all the crimson clo- 
ver or other legumes that can be had 
by sowing early. or at the right time. 
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For ‘spring grazing, the same crops 





crimson, and bur—should 
made to supply the largest part of 
the grazing possible. 
mer grazing, red clover, alfalfa, ripe 
oats, wheat and other cereals, must 
be depended upon, and in case these 
fail or cannot be had, 
pastures should be used, and these 
general pastures should not be bar- 
ren wastes as is too often the case; 
but should be Bermuda with as much 


For early sum- 


For late summer and fall graz- 
ing and for fattening the hogs, pea- 
cowpeas sowed 
the corn, velvet beans and sweet po- 
tatoes should be used. 
too uncertain yielders of seed to sow 
for hog grazing alone, but every acre 
of corn should have peas sowed in 
it and these should be grazed by 
hogs or other livestock. 

10. If the hogs are fed many of 
the crops mentioned, except corn and 
velvet beans, they should be fed 
corn three-fourths and 
meal one-fourth of a ration for three 
weeks before killing or 
because the other feeds make a soft 
pork, while these two feeds fed for 
three weeks (not more) will make a 
good firm carcass and good gains in 
weight for the feed consumed. 
when grazing crops cannot be pro- 
then there should be stored 
away, dry or cured peanuts and soy 
beans—vines and stems and leaves, 
with the nuts or seeds, unthreshed, 
breeding stock. If these cannot be 
provided, then alfalfa, lespedeza or 
clover hay should be cut or fed whole 
with the corn. 





How Much: Feed? 


HERE is no one question in the 
feeding of livestock which gives 
-more trouble to the 
feeder than the one of how much to 
feed: Numerous rules have been laid 
down, but they are of little assistance, 
owing to the differences in feeds and 
in the animals fed. 
feeding the dairy cow, one rule is to 
give one pound of concentrates, or 
grain, to every three pounds of milk 


inexperienced 


For instance, in 


many pounds of grain per day as the 
cow produces pounds of butter-fat in 
In feeding horses and mules 
doing hard work, from 
pounds of hay and grain each for 
every 100 pounds of the animal’s 
weight is a good general rule. 

we heard the following 
given as a rule for feeding calves: 
one pound of milk 
pounds of the calf’s weight, and one 
pound of corn to every 100 pounds 
of the calf’s weight. 

These rules are all useful, but the 
feeder who follows them strictly may 
still fall far short of feeding well. 

For feeding young growing ani- 
mals, the only safe rule is to give all 
promptly eat up 


to every. ten 


the animals will 
when fed regularly, 
three times a day, and still want just 
To determine just this 
amount for any particular animal re- 
quires considerable skill and care. 
The man who feeds his stock and 
regularly leaves them at once until 
the next time to feed, is not likely to 
meet with success as a feeder. Truly, 
“The eye of the master fattens his 


For feeding the work-stock, 
best rule is to give at the night feed 
all the hay the animals will eat up 
clean before midnight, and one-half 
the grain ration fed 
The quantity of grain must be de- 
termined by the work the animal is 
whether the animal 
If the animal 


doing and by 
loses or gains weight. 
loses weight, the grain ration must 
be increased up to the capacity of the 
animal to eat and digest it and keep 
in good health. 

With the dairy cow or beef steer, 
a* pretty safe rule is to start on a 
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light ration and gradually increase 
the amount up to the capacity of the 
animal to eat and digest it, but al. 
ways limiting the amount to what 
the cow or steer will pay for by milk 
produced or gains in weight made. 





The Cheapest Feeds for Cattle 
and Hogs. 


LEASE tell me the cheapest feeds 

to be used in feeding cattle and 
hogs, and also if at present prices it 
would pay to feed cattle and hogs 
on chopped corn, and how many 
bushels it would require for ordi- 
nary cow, steer, or yearling in fair 
condition, to start on? 





Editorial Answer: Probably the 
cheapest feeds for eattle—that is, 
dry feeds—are cottonseed meal, corn 
stover, and home-grown legume hays, 
but of all feeds, silage is probably 
the cheapest, if as many as 20 cattle 
are to be fed. Corn when selling for 
about 50 cents a bushel is cheap 
enough for feeding both cattle and 
hogs, if combined with other feeds 
so as to properly balance the ration, 
so that full value will be obtained 
from the corn. With corn at 50 cents 
a bushel, and cottonseed meal at $30 
a ton, or less, we would feed cattle 
of 750 to 1,000 pounds weight from 
four to five pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day and make up the balance 
of the grain ration with corn. For 
roughage, corn silage, corn stover 
and home-grown legume hays may 
be used, altho the latter sell for 
rather too high a price, if feeding re- 
sults alone are to be counted; but if 
the value of the manure and the im- 
provement of the soil in their pro- 
duction is considered, they can be 
profitably fed. 

For hogs, the cheapest feeds are 
legumes, harvested by the hogs: clo- 
vers, peanuts, soy beans, and cow- 
peas. With these should. be given at 
least one-fourth of a full ration of 
corn, if corn is selling around 50 
cents a bushel. If much higher than 
this, rice polish may be cheaper as 
it is worth as much, pound for pound, 
as corn for hog feeding. 


If the legumes are not ‘available, 
or other crops like rape or green 
feed of some sort supplied, we insist 
on feeding something besides corn. 
In fact, even when green feed, other 
than legumes, is furnished, we think 
it cheaper and better to feed some- 
thing rich in protein, along with corn 
or rice polish, such as tankage. One 
part of tankage to six or eight parts 
of corn, or one part of tankage to 
eight parts of rice polish will be 
found profitable. 





Which is Cheapest Feed—Soy Beans 
or Cottonseed Meal? 


NORTH Carolina correspondent 
wants to know if soy beans at 
$1.25 a bushel would not be cheaper 
to feed than cottonseed meal? 
The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of each: 





Carbohy- 


Protein drates Fats 





Cottonseed Meal_-| 37.2 lbs. | 169 Ibs | 12.2 Ibs. 
Soy Beans-_______- 29 6 Ibs. | 22.3 Ubs. | 14 4 Ibs. 














The price of cottonseed meal is 
now around $30 a ton: The price 
quoted, $1.25 a bushel, for soy beans 
is $41.66 a ton. It will be seen that 
cottonseed meal is cheaper for feed- 
ing ‘cattle and horses. For feeding 
hogs, which are injured by long or 
heavy feeding of cottonseed megl, the 
soy beans would be preferable. Soy 
beans are a little better balanced 
than cottonseed meal, but must sell 
for around $1 a bushel or less, before 
they are on an equality with cotton- 
seed meal at the present price of that 
feeding-stuff. Soy beans, however, 
can be produced for much less than 
$1 a bushel and at the same time, the 
land will be improved under proper 
management. A yield of from 20 to 
30 bushels of soy beans is not unu- 
sual, and in many cases, even a high- 
er yield is secured. Moreover, it is 
mot necessary to harvest, jthe esey 
beans for hog feeding. 
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Saturday, May 31, 1913.] 


Stick to One Breed. 


CORRESPONDENT says he has 

all kinds of crosses for brood 
sows, but that they are good prolific 
mothers. He has a Duroc-Jersey boar, 
but asks what we think of changing 
to a Tamworth boar in order to get 
a larger sized hog. 

The Tamworth is a larger hog than 
the present-day type of Duroc-Jersey, 
but the latter can be found with 
plenty of size. It is not a question 
of which is the better hog, but mere- 
ly whether a change is justified by 
the increased size which might come 
from the use of a Tamworth boar. 

If the Duroc-Jersey boar now on 
hand is a good individual, we would 
not advise a change. In fact, the 
greatest weakness in the efforts of 
the Southern farmer to breed live- 
stock is his mania for crossing and 
changing breeds. If a change is 
made in the breed of the male used, 
it should be the last one. Use a pure- 
bred male of the same or one breed, 
and in that way build up a herd of 
uniform type, color and quality. 

Size in hogs is as much or more a 
question of feed than of breed and 
unless proper feeding is practiced, 
the size will decrease even tho a 
Tamworth is used. 





Twenty-Five Suggestions for Mak- 
ing Good Butter. 


HE milk buckets should be wash- 

ed clean and thoroughly scalded. 

2. The flanks and udder of the cow 
should be washed with clean water 
and thoroughly dried with a clean 
cloth. 

3. The barn should be clean and 
free from dust or any bad odors. 

4. The milk should be removed 
from the barn immediately after 
milking. 

5. It should be separated imme- 
diately and the separator washed and 
scalded after each separating. 

6. When the cream from several 
milkings is to be kept over and all 
ehurned at one time, the cream from 
each milking should be thoroughly 
cooled immediately after being sep- 
arated. 

7. While souring, or ripening, the 
cream should be set in a place free 
from odors or dust, preferably in 
shotgun cans; which ware easily im- 
mersed in hot or cold water. 

8. The temperature at which 
cream should be ripened or soured 
depends on the time it is desired to 
churn. Sweet cream set at 70 degrees 
F., will be ready to churn in 18 
hours. Cream to be set longer than 
18 hours should be kept at a lower 
temperature. After ripening has be- 
gun no sweet cream should be added. 

9. In raising or lowering temper- 


atures, immerse the can in hot or 
cold water, Never pour water into 
the cream. 


10. In cold weather ripening may 
be hastened by adding a little butter- 
milk to the cream. 

11. Cream should be ripened until 
it has a pleasant sour taste and a 
smooth, glossy appearance. 

12. Always use a dairy thermom- 
eter. 

13. Regulate the temperature of 
the cream at churning time so at 
least 30 minutes will be required to 
bring the butter. 

14. Use a barrel churn. 

15. In winter enough color should 
be added to the cream to give the 
butter a deep straw color. 

16. Never put hot water into the 
cream. 

17. Stop the churn when the but- 
ter is in granules the size of a kernel 
of wheat. Draw off the butter milk 
through a coarse seive. 

18. To wash butter, add clean cold 
water, give the churn two or three 
revolutions, draw off the water and 
repeat until water comes away per- 
fectly clear, 

19 and 20. Salt in the churn, using 
about one ounce of salt for each 
pound of butter. Let stand in churn 
for ten or 15 minutes to give anit 
titie to dissolve. ¢is9:4:029 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


WANT ARE HERE” 





STALLIONS 





est freight. 





Running, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

Show Horses 
The Kéntucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 


Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
- “A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


Pern 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


avavavat 























Lee’s Ay vey A a cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone Galen Du ke, the Grand Champion — at 
the International Live Stock Show, a 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Lad of Louisa 29047 


KIMBALL. FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


y the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where ‘aid cannot be equalled in this Fwection of the 


ountr; 
tine “Ties. Faitts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 


Setting eggs from prize-winning White Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks at $1.50 per sitting 
delivered. Stock for sale at all times. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are [gua with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipm: 


Shropshire te an imported Bucks, 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand ts 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 
Hillsboro, N. C. 














MONTROSE BERKSHIRES ——— 
CHOLERA PROOF 


Everything in herd inoculated against cholera 
for life, by the Simultaneous method. Spring 
pigs $10 each. 

Registered Clydesdales—an International Win- 
ner at head of stud. 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, Orange, Va. 


Berkshire Bargains~ 


In the herd headed by 1911 Champion of Tri-State 
Fair. No disease for many years. Fifteen years in 
the business. Prices low for quality stock. Choice 
spring pigs, either sex; fine fall gilts, Palrs and 
trios mated. State your wants and write for prices 
and descriptions. Everything registered, every- 
thing guaranteed. Pleased customers in every 
Southern State. 


JOHN F. TUCKER & SON, Smyrna, Tenn. 




















, Pigs from the best bred stock, used 
Berkshire iavthe teaching work on the Nor- 
d mal College Farm. Immuned from 

an cholera. nee pigs be We ges 

+ at farmer’s prices to the first in- 

Duroc Pigs quirer Address Verd Peterson, 


Agr., State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 





21. Transfer from churn to work- 
er with the ladle. Work the butter 
until when one end of it is raised 
with the ladle, it will bend to an 
angle of 40 degrees without breaking. 

22. For printing, use one-pound 
square mold. 

23. Wrap in a good grade of parch- 
ment paper. It is a great advantage 
to wet the paper thoroughly before 
using. Use pasteboard cartons bear- 
ing the name of your farm or trade- 
mark. 

24. The churn and all other wood- 
en utensils should be thoroughly 
scalded and cooled with cold water 
just before using. 

25. Never touch the butter with 
your hands. 

These same principles apply where 
whole milk is churned, but where as 
many as four or five cows are kept 
a separator is indispensible. 

If care is taken, small amounts of 
butter can be worked in a wooden 
bowl. «**" , 


BARGAINS IN DUROC-JERSEYS 


75 PIGS JUST WEANED 


Good Breeding, Good Individuals, Eligible to 
Registration. Come Early and Get the Pick. 


BRED GILTS AND SOWS 


Will Farrow in August. Just Right for the 
ew Breeder. 


SERVICE BOARS 
At Farmers’ Prices if Taken Now. 


COL. J. L. TAYLOR, Olean, Mo. 











_TAMWORTHS, 


-~. PLL LDL LDL PPP PP PDP PDP OOPS 


TAMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 


dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows und sired 

by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
“Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South, Won 196 premiums and 17 c..ampionships at 
nine shows in 1912 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 

















Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


DEEP DDADPPALPPDDDrnwn—rn 


Pure-bred pigs of the 

richest breeding 

ready for shipment. 

ieee and trios no- 

in. - 

s ® n. Prices reason 


able. OWEN BROS., 
Bedford City, Va. 


POLAND CHIN AS. 


LLALP IPD DN. 








—_— Denn 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


fT. E. BROWN, Murfreesbore, Tenn. 
JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


A Good Bull For Sale 


Dropped Aug. 25th 1912. His dam is out 
of the Grand Champion cow at the N. C. 
State Fair in 1912. Winner of two gold 
medals and has a record of 654.831 Ibs. 
butter. His sire is Sensational Fern 4th. 
Grand Champion bull at the above Fair. 
Get his pedigree. 

















THREE JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE 

Great-grandson of the famous Eminent 
who sold for $10,000. Pedigrees, déscriptions, 
and price list on application. 


PENBER TEST FARM, Willard, N. C, 








New Collins = Subalenp, Free 4 
Tells how to get finest 
i Jersey Reds—“the per- 


fect profit pigs’—at big 
savings. 








Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 


og HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords Best herd in the South. 


Rooking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
HOLSTEINS, 


~ PURE- BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIZSIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 > - Brattleboro, Vt. 























Duroc-Jerseys 


A choice lot of registered pigs, 10 to 
12 weeks old, trom mature sows. 


Write us before buying your pure-bred pigs. 


Valley View Stock Farm, 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. CANA, N. C. 














Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 


W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 








HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. “Combining the blood 
lines - the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 
to sh 

7 Raleigh, N. C. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


LLPP PLD LDL III 


SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past twelve years, made an en- 
viable repu.ation for producing the best 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 
The best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 

We have received three orders recently from 
old customers, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 
make our own price on them. This looks like our 
Ay hi for square dealing has become fixed, 

"t it? 


We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our personal attention. We 
are not traders in cattle but breed every animal 
we sell, rite 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 























Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





dD. L. VARRIOR, 
Duroc- 


Montrose Farm 5U72<ss 


Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his 
class. Bred sows and gilts. Spring pigs. High 
quality. Low prices. 

JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 


MULEFOOTS. 





The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are 


going to put your money in 

hogs, buy the best. 
The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 


cost less to raise. 
Our offering is the 

Largest herd in the 

istered. 


best that can be had. 

South. All stock reg- 
Pairs no akin. 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 





‘ = ! 
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Cluster Springs, , Halifax County, Virginia. 


PERCHE!] ERONS A ND J ACK 


wes 


PERCHERON N STALLIONS ‘AND —— 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUHARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 
Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 


JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of the best and btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. Registered Percheron stallions and mares. 
Breeders of Hampshire swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
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Our Farmers 


Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 





i i i :< E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Fa * Union. 
Contributing Editors \E = ouant tee jent South Carolina Farmers’ Unio 





i Farmers: Union. 





“Better Farming, Better Business, 
Better Living.” 


HIS is the program of Sir Horace 
Plunkett and it is a good one. It 
looks like a three-fold program, but 
“Better Business’ embodies the most 
of the meaning. ‘Better Farming” 
really means “Better Business.” A 
farmer who cultivates three acres of 
land to get what may be produced on 
one acre is wasting two-thirds of his 
energy and labor, and that isn’t good 
business. 

Again, the farmer who depends 
upon human labor for results that 
may be obtained at less cost by the 
application of horse-power and ma- 
chinery isn’t a business farmer. And 
.a farmer who sells his products as 
an individual, on congested markets, 
and in competition with his neigh- 
bors, when through organized, collec- 
tive selling associations he can sell 
intelligently in the markets. where 
there is an economic demand for his 
products, likewise suffers’for the lack 
of the application of better business. 
So then, ‘‘Better Farming” and “‘Bet- 
ter Business’ are, in their broad 
meaning, distinctions without differ- 
ence. The “Better Living’ part of 
Mr. Plunkett’s program can be real- 
ized in the rural districts only after 
we have applied the ‘Better Busi- 
ness’ to our operations, and it is 
usually a natural consequence of 
“Better Business.” 

When we speak of the business of 
a manufacturer we don’t mean the 
producing part exclusively. It re- 
quires the selling side to complete his 
business program. In the profession- 
al field, the production of service is 
only a part of the “business” involv- 
ed. A profitable selling place must 
be found for the service before it can 
bring satisfactory returns to those 
who produce it. 

The one great neglected part of 
the occupation of farmers in this 
country is the selling end. This pre- 
sents an economic part of our busi- 
ness which cannot be handled suc- 
cessfully except by toncert of action, 
by combination of effort, under well- 
managed co-operative associations. 
In no other way can our products be 
standardized and their distribution 
be systematized. To undertake to cor- 
rect the economic error of the indi- 
vidual selling system by scattered in- 
dividual effort is like trying to stop 
a flame by pouring oil on it; it is as 
futile as trying to dam back the wa- 
ters of the Niagara with a pitchfork. 
The only way out is first through dis- 
tributive co-operation, and then pos- 
sibly through productive co-operation. 

Jy GG: 





Simplicity Needed. 

HE most successful co-operative 

enterprises in the world have 
had humble beginnings. The first 
eo-operative enterprise established 
on the participating basis had a capi- 
tal stock of $140. Probably one of 
the principal reasons why we have 
not planted more successful co-op- 
erative enterprises, as a result of 
Farmers Union effort, exists in the 
fact that we have not been willing 
to first form small local co-operative 
units We have been unwilling to 
start at the ground to build the 
structure. When we fully learn the 
lesson that there is no such thing as 
co-operation from the top downward 
we will be getting in position to start 
something to going in _ localities, 
where members must learn at home 
co-operation by combining the theory 
with practice. A federation of local 
co-operating units will come along as 
soon as we are ready for it. And we 
may have looked too much to con- 
ventions and enthusiastic gatherings 
to help us. In a recent isssue of 


“ Co-operation, ”’ 


official organ of 
ight Relationship League, Editor 


Tousley says: 


“Probably ten times as much 
is being printed today in co-op- 
erative, farm and other periodi- 
cals on the subject of real, gen- 
uine co-operation as was print- 
ed in this country prior to two 
years ago. The theory of co-op- 
eration is complicated, its prac- 
tice most simple. Co-operation 
does not consist in big meetings, 
in resolutions as to what ought 
to be done, in voting this, that, 
or the other thing, nor in asso- 
ciated press dispatches from one 
end of the country to the other 
about having the president, or 
the governor, or the mayor, or 
some other prominent personage 
address a meeting called to con- 


ed, perhaps, a few weeks longer with 
larger capital. The primary cause 
of the failure was the lack of a right 
conception and application of the 
constructive co-operative principle by 
the group of stockholders upon 
whose patronage the success of the 
venture depended. They failed to 
understand that co-operation must 
be a growth and that there is no 
chance to reap immediate benefits in 
the beginning of a constructive co- 
operative enterprise. Instead of op- 
erating to “bring down the price of 
meats,’’ they should have operated 
for a profit, just as private enter- 
prises operate for a profit. The hard- 
est struggles of human ventures are 
at the beginning. Hence to build 
wisely and safely co-operators must 
learn to “‘feed co-operation on its own 
profits.”? That’s the way to make it 
constructive. Selling ‘‘at cost’ left 
no margin of profit which was need- 
ed by the Wilmington market to take 
care of the ‘‘rough meats” that ac- 
cumulated or to take care of any 
other unforeseen losses that are sure 
to occur occasionally in even the best 
managed business enterprises. 








A PROGRESSIVE STEP. 





T a recent meeting of the advisory Council of the Farmers’ Union at Rael- 
eigh, it was ordered that the lecture campaign this year be confined to 
executive sessions of the organization with a view of discussing important de- 
tails of constructive business co-operation, and that the State Union would aid 
counties and localities in promoting and establishing co-operative enterprises. It 
_is gratifying to note that all the members of the Council concurred in this im- 
portant recommendation. If the energies of the officials of the organization, to 
whom the rank and file look for counsel and leadership, are concentrated in 
this field of action it will mark the beginning of the constructive era of the 
organization in North Carolina.—J. Z. Green. 








sider the subject of co-opera- 
tion.” 


The co-operative structure must 
have for its foundation organized 
self-help in localities. It must repre- 
sent a growth. If we build wisely 
“we must not,” as The Progressive 
Farmer suggested recently, ‘‘despise 
the day of small things.’’ 


J. Z. G. 





The Wilmington Meat Market. 


HEN constructive co-operation 

was in its formative period 
back in the middle of the last cen- 
tury in England, and had passed its 
experimental stage, it began to at- 
tract the attention of philosophers 
and statesmen. Among them was 
John ‘Stuart Mill, who declared that, 
“It is not co-operation where a few 
persons join for the purpose of mak- 
ing an immediate profit from cheap 
purchases,” etc. 


Several weeks ago it was announc- 
ed that the ‘Citizens’ Co-operative 
Meat Market” would soon be opened 
up in Wilmington, the avowed pur- 
pose being to bring down the prices 
of meats and other food stuffs. Later 
reports carry the announcement that 
this venture “proved a failure and 
the market has closed its doors.” 
The news item carrying this informa- 
tion concludes as follows: 


“The cause of the failure, 
says the manager, is two-fold. 
First, because of insufficient 
capital, and second, the inabili- 
ty to sell rough »meats, which 
became a waste. The subscrip- 
tions paid in onthe $1 a 
share basis, amounted to about 
$400. Some 700 or 800 per- 
sons took a share each, but not 
quite 400 paid up, and not near- 
ly all these patronize the mar- 
ket. Otherwise it might have 
made a success.” 


It is no fault of the co-operative 
principle that this failure occurred. 
It was doomed to inevitable failure 
from the start, but I hardly expect- 
ed this would occur within three 
weeks after its beginning. The 
cause of the failure was not-insuf- 
ficient capital. It would have exist- 


In other words, the four hundred 
would-be co-operators in the Wil- 
mington venture should have been 
willing to pay to their own ‘“‘co-oper- 
ative’? market the regular prices for 
meats. By so doing a profit would 
have been created and under the par- 
ticipating principle of co-operation 
these profits would have been handed 
back periodically to each co-opera- 
tor proportionate to his patronage, 
after payment of interest on capital 
and making due allowance for de- 
preciation, etc. 


The history of co-operative effort 
in this country is filled with thous- 
ands of instances of failures like 
the Wilmington venture. Failures 
are worth what they cost if we will 
profit by them. But isn’t it about 
time for us to begin to recognize the 
cardinal principles of real construc- 
tive co-operation and apply them in 
our joint-stock companies? All the 
good we have in our civilization is 
patterned from models given us by 
the older countries. America will 
have to follow the eastern countries 
in the voluntary constructive co-op- 
erative movement before we can hope 
to correct some of the gross eco- 
nomic errors into which we have 
drifted. J. Z. G. 





Organizer-Lecturer’s Appointments 


R. J. Z. Green, Organizer-Lectur- 
er, North Carolina Division of 

the Farmers’ Union, has announced 
the following appointments: 

Lenoir County Union — Kinston, 
June 5. 

Greene County Union—Near Farm- 
ville, June 6. 

Randolph County Union—Ashebo- 
ro, June 7. 

Wilson County—Picnic, near Wil- 
son, June 20. 

Edgecombe County Union 
School-house, June 21. 

Beaufort County Union—Washing- 
ton, June 26. 

Hyde County Union 
ter, June 28. 


Lanier 








Swan Quar- 


Moore County — Picnic, Cane’s 
Creek Academy, July 4. 
Onslow County UWnion—Jackson- 


ville, July 5. 
Davie County Union—Picnic, Ma- 
sonic Grove, Mocksville, June 10. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The Penalty Clause. 


N MANY of the co-operative asso- 

ciations in this country a penalty 
clause is incorporated in the consti- 
tution and by-laws. One of the most 
successful farmers’ exchanges in 
Maryland has a clause in its by-laws 
that forbids, under penalty of sus- 
pension from membership, any mem- 
ber from. selling potatoes outside of 
the association, unless the price of- 
ered is as much as 5 per cent more 
than the price paid by the co-oper- 
ative exchange, and half the amount 
received above the price offered by 
the exchange must be turned into the 
treasury of the exchange. A co-op- 
erative association in Iowa, which 
has a similar penalty clause in its 
by-laws, recently had a verdict ren- 
dered against it in a district court 
for “restraint of trade,’’ in violation 
of the State anti-trust law, and the 
Supreme Court of that State affirmed 
the decision .of the lower court 
against the co-operative society. 
While a penalty clause may tend to 
bring about a quicker cohesion of 
membership in their business rela- 
tions, it is an attempt at coercion, 
and is, therefore, out of harmony 
with the true principle of construc- 
tive co-operation which places a pre- 
mium upon patronage instead of fix- 
ing a penalty for disloyalty. 

J. 24. G. 





A Southern Man’s Opinion After Try- 
ing the West—He’s Coming Home. 


HROUGH your kindness I am in 

receipt of the last two issues of 
your paper. I am enclosing ten cents 
in silver for a ten-weeks trial sub- 
scription. If I come South (and I 
hope to) I shall be a permanent 
reader. 

I am very much interested in the 
Southland, being a Southerner my- 
self—a native of old Kentucky. I 
believe your section is the poor man’s 
hope. 

I have been in this Northern sec- 
tion for past four years, on a small 
irrigated tract, and have not done as 
well as had I been in a more hospita- 
ble climate. People here have gone 
into the apple business largely. Every 
little tract is principally orchard, 
many of which,are just coming into 
bearing. It is almost impossible to 
make the land pay running expenses 
until one’s orchard comes into bear- 
ing. Six and eight years is a long 
time to wait, especially when the pro- 
duce market is swamped with stuff 
as it was last season. 


Most’ people plant between the 
trees, and in this way try to pay 
taxes, interest and the grocery bill, 
but few there are who do it. 


Last fall, choice apples only 
brought 50 cents a box. It costs close 
to 40 cents to produce. Where is the 
profit, Mr. Real Estate Man? 

My advice to prospective settlers, 
of limited means, is to stay away 
from the Pacific Northwest. You 
will appreciate this all the more, per- 
haps, when I tell you the raw land 
here, in the Spokane Valley, sells 
from $200 to $300 an acre and up. 

Another disadvantage here is the 
long winters, with so much snow. 
There is three to five months when 
one can do nothing except chores and 
work around the place. Snow lies on 
the ground 18 inches deep—in 
places two and three feet deep! 

Mr. Editor, if I can find a good 
40-acre in the South for rent, with 
an option of buying later, you can 
count me as one of your Southern 
readers after April 1. 

WM. E. MORRIS. 

Port Falls, Idaho. 





I have seen weeds in corn, and 
sometimes in cotton, in the fall as 
large as a walking stick and six feet 
high, and whenever you see them 
that way you may subtract one ear 
of corn for every full-matured weed, 
if near it.—John L. Evans, Florence, 
Miss. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








When Shippimg Live Chickens. 


UILD coop with a small mesh wire, 

so chickens can’t get their heads 
out the coop. If you use a large 
mesh wire which they can put their 
heads through, you are. taking 
chances of having some of your 
chickens killed by having other stuff 
thrown on their heads while on the 
road. Never put too many in a coop. 
Always examine all parts of the coop 
and see that all parts are well nailed, 
particularly broilers. Give plenty of 
water and nail cans in the corner of 
the coops and put some water in them 
so they have water a part of the road. 
But if it is a short haul it is not nec- 
essary, just give water before ship- 
ping. Feeding whole corn or too 
much of anything before shipping 
causes them to arrive stiff and de- 
creases their value. 

R. F. BIRD, 
New Orleans, La. 





Timely Poultry Notes. 


UCKS will not grow well without 
full rations of animal food in 
some shape. One-fifth of their feed 
in good meat scrap will make them 
grow. 
* * & 
Ducks must have sand to help di- 
gestion. Fine grit helps. 
* * 


When taking eggs to market, cull 
and keep all the dirty and small eggs 
at home, 

s * # 

If any of your fowl, old or young, 
die, don’t “throw them over the 
fence.” Burn or bury them—deep. 

* * * 


Time now to separate young cock- 
erels from pullets and give them sep- 
arate runs. Both will thrive better. 

* *¢ 


Store eggs in a cool, dark place, 
and when taking them to market, 
don’t have them exposed to the sun 
all the way. 

* * *& 

Don’t put chicks of different sizes 
together. The smaller ones will be 
crowded away from feed by the 
larger. 

* * * 

With warm weather coming, cut 
down the corn feed, increase the 
wheat and oats, and be extra liberal 
with the green stuff. 

et 2 & 

Giving the grain in deep litter will 
give exercise and prevent poultry 
gobbling the feed up and then loaf- 
ing. Exercise means health. 

** * 


Plow or spade up the runs regu- 
larly. Where gapes have got astart, 
it is the only permanent cure, that 
and lime well scattered around. 

* * 


Don’t leave eggs in nests to be 
heated by hens succeeding each oth- 
er. Gather them regularly and pro- 
Vide one nest for each four hens. 

* * * 


Many hens are driven from the 
hests by the hordes of mites that in- 
fest them. A little common sense and 
afew doses of insecticide will cure 
the evil, 

* * * 

Buttermilk will, in a large meas- 
ure, replace animal food for poultry, 
but care must be taken in giving it. 
Keep it under shelter and in deep 
rather than shallow vessels. 

* * * 


Dry houses and runs and clean 
feed, clean water, with plenty of 
whitewash, insecticides and ample 


dust baths will keep vermin and sick- 


hess out of the poultry yard. 
* * 


If you are running an incubator, 
don’t make the mistake of putting 
both chicken and duck eggs together, 
a8 there is from eight to ten days’ 
difference in time a incubation, 





Keep all water vessels for poultry 
in the shade. It is well to have the 
shelter for them large enough to ac- 
commodate several birds at a time. 
Cool, clean water is such a comfort, 
even for poultry. 

* * & 


For your ducks, the best drinking 
vessel is one deep enough to allow 
plunging the entire head in, but with 
the supply held in an inverted can, 
not giving room for the ducklings to 
get into the water. 

* * * 


Plenty of whitewash with Zenole- 
um, carbolic acid or even kerosene 
added, well sprayed or _ brushed 
throughout the poultry houses, roosts 
and nests, will control the mites and 
save dollars for you. 

s+ ¢ 


If there is no growing shade in 
the poultry runs, a few light board 
shelters a few feet square, 24 to 30 
inches high and open at the sides, 
will do much for the comfort of 
poultry—and comfort and thrift go 
hand-in-hand. 

* * & 

Hens removed to a new home 
hardly ever do much laying for one 
or two weeks. They need to get used 
to the new quarters. So if you have 
got or are about to get some new 
stock, don’t be disappointed or con- 
demn them as N. G.’s if they don’t at 
once go to laying. 

* * * 


Where rats get the run of a poul- 
try yard, they are terribly destruc- 
tive to little chicks. Close wire 
enclosures, top as well as sides, is 
the only sure preventive. Then, 
traps, a shotgun and poison, if it can 
be given where the poultry can not 
get it, should remove the trouble 
makers. 

* * * 

If an incubator is used, brooders 
necessarily must be. Don’t fall into 
the error of crowding them. Some 
machine makers claim 75-chick ca- 
pacity for some brooders, 50 will be 
safer. As chicks grow larger divide 
the flock and use more brooders. 
Weakness, and often death, is caused 
by overcrowding. 

* * & 

Where hens have the run of the 
farm, which is common, many are 
disposed to make their nest away 
from the regular buildings. Unless 
they are to be allowed to set, much 
care is needed in locating these nests 
and gathering eggs. Indeed, it is 
best to confine the hens for a time to 
induce them to lay in the regular 
nests. Ris as: its 





The little fellow who killed the 
goslings because they would be gan- 
ders after awhile showed more wis- 
dom than he knew, and if every far- 
mer would practice the same philos- 


ophy in his farming operations, we | 
The weeds | 


would have better crops. 
are “‘goslings’’ now but if left alone 
a few weeks they will be “ganders,’’ 
and a man with a sharp hoe can kill 
more ‘‘goslings’” in an hour than he 
can kill ‘“ganders’” in half a day.— 
John L. Evans, Florence, Miss. 





Doctoring fowls is mighty unprof- 
itable business for the poultry raiser, 
and prevention should be the watch- 
word—strong stock, proper feeding 
and housing, cleanliness. When sick- 
ness does occur in his flock, his rem- 
edies should be the simple ones in- 
dicated and the hatchet.—Uncle Jo. 





Never allow broods of different 
ages to run together. The older and 
stronger ones will drive the younger 
from their feed. Give every brood 
its own quarters and they will all 
thrive better.—F. J. R. 





I cut the heads off of sick chickens and 
throw them over the fence. Even if they 
get well their vitality is weakened and they 
@re not fit to breed from.—J. K. M. 





THE bee meena od 


Why not lay the roofing of genuine Trinidad Lake 


Asphalt? You now this is ‘‘Nature’s everlasting wa- 

terproofer’’, and that it gives resisting life to roofing. 
Why risk your time and money on roofings you don’t know 

about, when it doesn’t cost any more to be on the safe side? 

Ask your dealer for Genasco Mineralorsmooth surface. The 
Kant-Leak Kleet for smooth surface Genasco waterproofs seams 
without cement and prevents nail-leaks. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
an Francisco 


en ee 











‘WHY YOU NEED ~ LYON BRAND” 


No matter what kind of roof you are planning, you will find “LYON 
BRAND” GALVANIZED ROOFING is the most durable, practical and 
economical. It is so evenly and heavily galvanized that it does not have 


to depend upon painting to protect it from rusting. It is pliable, and 
the ends are carefully notched to permit easy double seaming. That is 
why ‘“‘LYON BRAND” keeps our the rain better than other roofings of its 
kind. It is not expensive, and its long wearing qualities make ic by far the 
cheapest rvofing you can buy. Write for cancriptive, catalogue and name 
of the nearest roofer es handles ‘‘ LYON BRAND 


[yon, @iklin& @hhe 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment. Butitisnotso well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: ‘Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration. of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the ‘peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.’ Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 




















BEST AND CHEAPEST 
Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free Buff 





WE BREED Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS nk ee, 
EXCLUSIVELY 





LAND REDS—Both Combs 
Acknowledged to be the most profitable RHODE IS REDS—Bo c 


fowl bred today. We do not claim to eis: ae Oe Spring aie siility aioe fi oe 
have the best in the world, but as good Won 14 firsts; State Club ¢ Cup this season. Catalogue 
ascanbe bred They are bred from the 


Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 
best foundation blood lines obtainable, 


and bred for heavy egg production. We 
don’t breed from puillets or in-breed. 
Eggs for hatching, 15 for $1.50; 100 for 
$8.00. 
THE WARREN POULTRY FARM, 
“The Farm of Quality.” 





KEEP YOUR EGGS 


Fresh for a year or more by us 

ing GARANTOL—Best, Sungiest, 
Surest Egg- Preserver Hi ghest 
awards at International Exhibi- 























Garantol Eggs are better ion ape ee stored eggs and 

T. M. BOST, Prop. Wise, N. C. can be used for all pur " aes. Price, postpaid, 

rections w every 

= — | for: 120 eggs ... . 35¢; package. Larger quan- 
400eggs ...... - He tities on request 





GARANTOL Co. Trade Mark, Box 3, Fontella. Va. 


A Cowpea Thresher 





EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 








Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vine: 
— Se Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for fol- Seeeang. — than 2 percent. Alsothreshes Wheat and 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and he machine I have been looking for 20 years. 


prof w. F. Massey. “‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. en Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “A” FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatch 
them. Order today, 

4 OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 

















OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he show: sus satisfactory ee as 
to his honesty and b r 
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OurCatalogue No. 36 describes more than 


300 Farms 


Get your free copy, of this Big Farm Catalogue 
now 5 easily find the farm you want. Write 
to-day. nT ROUT F ARM AGENCY, Station 
1358+ a Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from ee now reduced to 


1.50 per sitting. 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn 





On account of change in location, will sell cheap. 
ive pens fowls 
Light Rrebeee, R. C. Black Minorcas, R. C. Reds, 
White bee and Buff Leghorns. 
gs $1 per 15. 
WALNUT GROVE routTnY YARDS, China Grove, N. C 


8. ¢ RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 

hite Rocks. Recent winnings 

Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 

Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $1, $3. 1913 mating list 


PHDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N. c. 





















Inquiries From Five States. 


We are certainly pleased with results ob- 
tained from our small ad with you. Have 
sold over $50 worth of chickens and eggs, 
and had inquiries from five different States, 

“— D. M. MULL, 





Henry, 
Our advertisers are guaranteed to do as 











they promise. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents @ word 
for one weck; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. * Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 


(16) 
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FARM MACHINERY. 


PPP PPP PPPS PPP PPPS SP PLL LIPPL LLLP LL LL 
McCormick Four-Roll Shredder for Sale— 
Good as new. P B. Day, Trenton, S. C 


FEATHER BEDS. 


PLAS LLSPLSSLSLSLLILLLIIOO™" 











Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 
@ nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8s 








Free Pillows With Every Order—Great 
proposition. Fine goods. , Mail us $10 and 
we send you new 36-pound feather bed and 
give you 6-pound pair pillows free. New 
feathers. Best ticking. Freight prepaid on 
all. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fine chance 
for agents. Turner & Cornwell, Dept. 2, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reference, Commercial Nat. 
Bank. 





HELP WANTED. 


Lr 








PRE ORROrrmww>" DPI 


Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 





wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 
Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 


wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. ‘ 


Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages’ paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh,eN. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box J-32, Danville, Va. 


Young Man—Would you accept and wear 
a fine tailor-made suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for @ little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 356 Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSHIRES. 


Male Berkshires for Sale—J. W. Starnes, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Registered 
Eatonton, Ga. 


Berkshire Pigs, Jersey Heifers—Will sell 
or exchange for peas, soy beans or Bronze 
turkeys. Have one registered Jersey bull, 
will sell. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 8S. C. 


Choice Berkshire Pigs—Best breeding, en- 
titled to registration. Short-nose, long, and 
big-boned. breed. “Seven weeks old. Price, 
$7, or $6 each for two or more. W. H. 
Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


oO. I. C Pigs—From Silver's best register- 
ed stock. Cc. ©. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. v. C. 


~ Chester White—o. I. C.—Yorkshire } pigs— 
From registered Silver boar (3 years) and 
pure-bred Yorkshire sow (4 years). Only 
few left from litter of twelve. $6; ten weeks. 
White Wyandottes. Stevenson, Route 6, Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS, 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—M. C. 
Goolsby, Monticello, Ga. 




















Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, 


























Poland Chinas — Priced for quick sale. 
McMahan Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
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“INDIAN GAMES, tae 
~ Cornish - Indian Games — Eggs, ~ chickens. 
Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. - 


ween PPL 


“BEANS. 


Pr 





b 


Mammoth 
bushel. 





Yellow Soy Beans, _ 
_ J. T. Gooding, Merritt, N. C. 


PAL LPSLISSSSS 


$1.50 per 





EGGS. 


White | Guinea Eggs—$1.! 50 per ” 16. . Mrs. 
M. B. Furse, Martin, S. C. a dk 

Brown Leghorns—Pure-bred, farm-raised. 
Stock and eggs for sale. Dover Mull, Henry, 
North Carolina. 





Cc rystal W hite € Orpingtons—Stock and e eggs 
for sale. ‘Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 
North Carolina. 


Eges—Buff Orpingtons, ; 
Campines, Runner ducks 
A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 


Single Comb White and Buff Orpingtons— 


~ Cornish Games, 
Send for catalog. 








(Kellerstrass, poraed.3 $1.50 per Sitting. 
Mrs. Fred Parker, Ww ashington, N. 

Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, 


5e each. W. F. Kelly, 
Pure White Runner Ducks — ‘Patton’ 
strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 


De graff “strain Single ‘Comb Rhode Island 
an exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
teen D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 


Cleveland, N. 














‘Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks— 
(Harshbarger’s white-egg strain.) Eggs, only 





$1 per 12. Pure White (Fishel strain) eggs, 
$2 per 12. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 








prize-winning Blue Andalusians and Black 
Spanish, the greatest layers. Won at Char- 
lotte, Statesville, etc. Eggs reduced to $1.25 
per 15; $2.25, 30. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N.C. 


Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From* actual 
prize winners and champion layers of white 
eggs. Fawn and Whites, $1 and $1.50 per 
12; Whites, $2 per 12 G. A. DeKay, Cam- 
den, Ss. C. 


~ Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eggs, $1 
for 11, and up; $5 per pen. Fawn and 
White ‘Indian Runner ducks, eggs, $1 for 11, 
$6 per 100; $5 per pen. M. B. Grant, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 


Buff Orpington duck eggs, and White Or- 
pington eggs. All eggs from prize-winning 
stock. Satisfaction and fertility guaranteed. 
Write E. T. Bell, care Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Stop here if you want highest class White 
Orpington eggs for least money. Stock rais- 
ed from $30 sittings of eggs, from Keller- 
strass and Cook. $1 sitting. F. A. Sullivan, 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 


Eggs—From my prize winners from now 
on, 20, $1; 45, $2. Black and Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes, Cornish Indian 
Games, Single Comb Brown Leghorns, G. A. 
DeKay, Camden, S. C. 


Eggs—Balance of season, from my prize 
winners, $1 per sitting. Crystal White Or- 
pingtons, Rhode Island Reds, Anconas, 
White and Fawn, White Indian Runner 
ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, 
North Carolina. 
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beans for sale, 


North-grown 
Our supply is 
o.b. Quincy, Fila. 
Quincy, Fla. 


f. 


dollar f. o. b. 


No. 1, Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soja 
in quantities of five bushels 
Carter & Lucas, Washington, N N.-C, 


r more. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy 
new seed, 
Buy now and save 
ompany, New’ Bern, N. C. 


select, 


Velvet 


- BERMUDA. 


“Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 
Lawrence S. Wolfe, 


rangeburg, S. C. 


ermu Grass — | “Progres ssive 
Booklet free. 
Carolina Farms, 


‘Bermuda 


says plant “Bermuda.’ 
nty-five pounds roots, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Beans—Recleane -d, 


prices. 





grower 
beans are the best. 
$1.95 per bushel, 
Commercial Co., 


Beans—From 
Florida 
limited. 








Any quantity. 
Burrus & 


to grower. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Sweet Potato 


Plants ‘Famous’ Nancy 
Hall and ‘Prolific’ Porto Rico, $1.50 per 
thousand. June and July delivery, $1.25, 


Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


We prepay express on “sweet “potato ‘slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 











Immediate Shipment of Nancy Hall, and 
Porto Rico sweet potato plants at $1.25 per 
thousand; $1.50 delivered. Entire gsatisfac- 
tion guaranteed. P. M. Shanibarger, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 


Genuine Nancy ~ Hall § Sweet Potato Slips 
for Sale—$1.50 per thousand f.o.b. Raleigh, 
Special prices on larger quantities. Give me 
your order at once. W. A. Simpkins, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





station. 


~ Farmer”? 
Sev- 





c 


. 


bust rel. 3en R. 


Bugh 1 Mixed Cowpeas—Sacked, f. f.o 
ar lots less. Jas, 
South Carolina. 





150 0 Bushels of Pe aa for Sale. 
antile Co., Rae ford, ae 





Speckled “Peas for a stock. x $2 


Tanner, Sandersville, Ga. 


Hoke Mer- 





‘For Sale—One bushels mixed 
cowpeas at $1.85, on board cars. N. A. Cur- 
rie & Co., Clarkton, ° 


Cc owpe as—Mountain 
and Whipper. 
A. Spainhour, 


Oswald, Allendale, 


.b., $1.75. 





Buy direct toi farmer. E. 
Morganton, N. 


hand-picked, 





I 


Peas for Sale 


senhower & Co., 








Whippoorwill, $2; 
$1.90; f.o.b. our shipping point, e new pags. 
N. 


mixed, 





Field Peas for 


furnished on application. , 
& Sons, 311 N. 


Se sae —) prices 
Samuel Bear, Sr., 
Front St., Wilmington, N. C. 





t 


good 


Seed Peas—300 bushels mixed cowpeas, 

$1.80 per bushel. 

promptly, Hall & Pearsall, 
c, 


stock at 


on, N. 


Inc., Wilming- 


Order 





quantity. 
your 
mington, N. 


We Can Supply Field Peas (Seed)—In any 
price for cash. ; 
Pearsall 


Close 
orders. 


& Company, 


Send. in 
Wil- 





Wanted to contract for three or four cars 
Whippoorwill and New Era peas for Octo- 
ber first delivery. If interested, write us, 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 





known. 
Eye peas. 
Fayetteville, N. 


Cowpeas—Glad to hear, 
Rice or Lady Finger, 


with an order for 

Mixed, Clay, or Un- 

Red Crowder and White Brown- 

The Seed Store, 
ce. 


A. S. Huske, 





Two Hundred Bushels Good Mixed Cow- 
peas for Sale—$2.50; or will exchange in 
part for pure-bred Jersey milk cow and Po- 
land China brood sows. 
Bennette F, Moore Prop., 


Montchris Farm, 
Raeford,.N. C 





If You Want Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs of quality, send us your order. Eggs 
for hatching, 15 for $1.50; 100 for $8. Look 
up my advertisement elsewhere in this pa- 
per. The Warren Poultry Farm, “The Farm 
of Quality,” Wise, N. C. 


200-Egg Strain White Leghorn Cockerels, 
at sacrifice prices. Won. at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 








boro, N. C. 
~~ Bees at Half Price—For remainder of 
season. Famous White and Black Orping- 


tons, Partridge Rocks, Cornish Games, Eggs, 
$1, $1.50, and $2.50 per 15. Fawn and White 
Runner duck eggs, $1 per 12. All yards 
headed by prize-winning males; at Charles- 
ton, Columbia, and other shows. Free mat- 
ing list; tells how to feed chicks, ducklings 
and laying hens. , Beverlea Plantation, Dar- 
lington, S. C. 





DUCKS, 


Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White. 
Eggs all white. Eggs, 5 cents each. M. R. 
Rudisill, Henry River, N. 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 











PIGEONS. 


~ “Raise Squabs’’—-Southern Squab Ranch. 
Extra Plymouth Rock Homer pigeons, $2 
per pair. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 





olina, 


Until 


Sold Out—I offer the best qual 
ity of Clay mixed peas for $2 per bushel, de- 
livered to any railroad station in North Car- 
in not less than 10-bushel lots. 


vet beans, $2.25. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Vel- 





PEANUTS. 





unassorted, $4; 
cel post, 25c. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N. C. 


Seed Peanuts — Selected farmers’ 
Jumbo Runners, $6 per 80-pound sack; same 
garden size package by par- 
Send cash with order. 


stock, 


W. R. 





POTATOES. 





thousand. 


mediate 
Maiden, N. C. 


Catawba Yam Potato Plants—90 cents per 
P. E. Cline, Maiden, N. C. 





Potato Plants—90 ‘cents per thousand. Im- 
N. Whisenant, 


shipment. 





shipment. 
D. 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Now ready for 
Plants and price both right. F., 
Irwin, Fairbanks, 


Improved White Peachblow Late Seed Po- 
tatoes—The only white potato worth plant- 
ing in the South. On well prepared ground 
has made 200 bushels to the acre, planted 
about July first; and a good keeper. Should 
be ordered before: June first, and spread out 
on a@ dry cool floor, so the sprouts will not 
get so a At 90c per bushel f.o.b. Clare- 
mont, Va. J. M. Hughes, Claremont, Va 


Sweet Potato Slips—The famous Johr John B. 
Barringer Pride potato. It is fine, it is good, 
it keeps good, it eats good, yields good, 
grows on any kind of land, grows quick. 
Planted my entire crop last year July 12 and 
17; made a fine yield, and fine size. Have 
bedded 1,000 bushels. Plants for sale at 
$1.50 per thousand. For further informa- 
tion, refer to Progressive Farmer of date 
of March 2nd and May 8rd.,I always get 
a dollar and more a bushel for these pota- 
toes. John B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 
~ Seed Peas and Chufas. J. G. Layton, 
Dunn, N. 


Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and Secnibins 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin’ Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage and Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C 


- “Nancy Hall’ and other ‘potato and to- 
mato plants. , April and May delivery. $2; 
1,000; cash. Prompt shipment. Tidewater 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Choice Nancy Hall Potato Slips—$2, 1,000; 
Southern Queen, $1.50, 1,000. Special prices 
on large lots, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. C 


Mountain-Grown ‘Lookout Mountain’’ Ir- 
ish Potatoes for: Sale—Plant in July and 
make fine fall crop. -For ee address C. 
P. Sanders, Spartanburg, S. 


Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock: insures 
higher germination.- Beans, $2.50- bushel, 
Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lieyd, Fla. 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 
ing Immediate shipment or money. re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” ‘Norton Yam,” 
“Providence,” ‘and “Sugar Yam,” $1.50 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.25 per thousand. Fall cab- 
bage plants, Flat Dutch, ready now; by ex- 
press, $1.25 per thousand; by mail, postpaid, 








Late IPAPRDARAAS 



































30c per hundred. Supply limited. Farmers’ 
Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 
Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. Immediate 


shipment, or money returned. Livingston’s 
“Beauty” tomato, and “New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns. Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





R. 


Southern Queen Sweet Potato Plants for 
Sale—$1.25 per thousand. 
2, Box 30, Hickory, 


J. M. 


Huffman, 





Nancy Hall and Southern Queen Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. 
anteed. 


Sweet | 


$1.50 per thousand. 
methods. 


Satisfaction guar- 
Turffiln Farms, Salisbury, 


Potato Plants—Leading vi varieties, 
Send for free culture 
Cc. W. Waughtel, 


N. C. 








Homeland, Ga. 





Millions Nancy Hall, 
potato. plants for immediate shipment, $1.50 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, 


Vineless and other 


Salisbury,.N C. 





bushel 


Lookout 


Mountain 
(60 pounds), 
June, $1.75; July, 
ings, 8. C. 


Irish Potatoes—Per 
May delivery, 
. P. Harris, Ow- 


$1.60; 





YORKSHIRES, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 





Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires--Short- -nose type. 
Special sale, boar pigs. John G, Curtis, 
Rochester, N. 





HOLSTEINS. 


“One Nice Holstein Cow for Sale—Five 
years old. Heavy milker. Price, $100. T. 
G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 














Holsteins—Pure-bred cows; heifers, open 





and bred; bull and heifer calves for sale. 
D. S. Jones, Beacondale Farms, Newport 
News, Va. 

JERSEYS. 


“Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 
ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe’ s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


For Sale—125 pure-bred laying hens. 
Young chicks, partridge size up. Also males. 
White, Black, Buff Orpingtons, and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red varieties. High 
quality and low prices. , J. C. Hedrick, Stony 
Point, N. C. 








Registered Jersey Heifer—13 months old, 
$65 Eminent’s blood. Little Rock Dairy 
Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C 


For Sale Cheap—Number high-grade Jer- 
sey cows All fresh. Ages right. All test 
high. Cc: R. Shuford, | Newton, N..-C, 


Re giste red 





Jersey Bull—Five years old; 





gentle. Or young registered Jerseys, male 
and female. Eugene Clinkseales, Loundes- 
ville, S. Cc. 
DOGS. 

Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 

Stroud, Herndon, Va 
TWO OR MORE | BREEDS. 

Wanted—tTen to forty pigs and shoats for 
feeding. Write price. P. H. Wofford, John- 
son City, Tenn. 


Four bred Jersey heifer rs, and five calves. 
Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire 





White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
White us your wants. Randolph Poultry 
Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Quick Sale—25 White Orpington Pul- 
lets and two cockerels. Good stock; pure- 
bred. 75 Indian Runner ducks, Fawn and 
White, Harshbarger’s white-egg strain. 100 
Buff Orpingtons, 3-months-old pullets, fine 
ones. All going for $1 each. Mrs. B. B. 
Robinson, Franktown, Va. 











Great Sacrifice Sale—Of fine breeders from 
best show pens and utility stock, to make 


room for young. stock. They will make 
grand breeders and fine show birds. We 
must close them out at a loss. Our loss is 


your gain. Early buyers get cream of flocks. 


White, Black and Buff Orpingtons. White 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, Runner ducks, 
three kinds. Woman's College, 





pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





Meridian, 
Mississippi. : 


ing varieties, 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and other lead- 
$1.50 per thousand. 
Lincolnton, 


Farm, 
Proprietor. 


Glendale 
A. McNeely, 





I Raise My Own Seed-—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Yellow Provident potato plants. 


Hall, 
thousand. 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Special express rates. Jack Green, 


$1.75 





Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
Special prices to dealers. 
Cc. C. Taylor, 


thousand. 


faction guaranteed. 


North Carolina. 


Satis- 
Maiden, 





Potato Plants—Ready for immediate. ship- 
at $1 per thousand. 


ment, 
in nice shape. 
North Carolina. 


Maiden Plant Co., Maiden, 


Plants shipped 





Sweet 


Potato Plants—Nancy 
umph, and Golden Beauty. 
ship at once any quantity, 
F. M. Morris, Ona, 


Hall, ' Tri- 
Now ready; ean 
$1.50 per 1,000. 





Eastern 
thousand; 


W. J. Deal, 


Yam _ Potato 
last of April delivery. 
potato on request. 


Plants—$1.25 per 


Special prices to dealers. 
Maiden, N. C. 


Sample of 





Potato Plants for Sale—Balance season, at 
$1.25 per thousand. 
Yam, Southern Queen, 


M. L. Medlin, Salisbury, mH. C, 

Sweet Potato Plants—White and Yellow 
Yams, $1.50 per thousand; $1.25 in lots of 
5,000. Send your now. Murray’s 
Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. C. 

Fifteen Million Sweet Potato ‘Silps—For 


April, May and June 
$1.50 per thousand, 
safe arrival guaranteed. 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free; : 


rieties, 


Homeland, Ga. 


Nancy Hall, 
others. Now ready. 


delivery. 


My book on Grow- 
a. W. Waughtel, | 
ey KEN US 


Vineless 


Leading va- 
Full count and 


Sweet Potato Plants—Norton Yam, Tri- 
umph, Prolific Yam, °$1.50 per 1,000; Nancy 
Hall, Vineless, $1.75 per 1,000; Peachblow 
(the best of all), $2 per 1,000, by express. 
June Pink, Ponderosa, Stone and Beauty To- 
matoeplants, 50 cents per 100 by parcel post; 
$1.25 for 500 by express. Roots packed in 
damp moss. Free Catalog. Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LILI rrm™m 


Busine ss Education—s mall cost. 





—_ nrrw 


Civil ser- 
vice, “bookkeeping, shorthand, ~ touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. We please you. Write us. Spence’s 


Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cilatNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vwacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to-secure @ 
good position. 


Probationers Wanted — Applicants must 
have one year high school or its equivalent; 
twenty to thirty years of age. New Nurses’ 
Home—single rooms. Full staff of lecturers. 
Address, The Superintendent, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Newburgh-on-Hudson, New York. 


Young Men and Ladies—To learn teleg- 
raphy and_ typewriting in the, South’s 
“Oldest and Best’’ Telegraph School. En- 
dorsed by railway officials, Railroad wires 
in school. Big demand for telegraphers. 
Course completed in 4 to 6 months, Posi- 
tidns paying $50 to $65 a month guaranteed. 
Rapid promotion. Large descriptive cata- 
log sent FREE. Write today. Special low 
rates for May and June. Southern School 
of Telegraphy, Box 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PRRs 
One Raney Canner, with stove, one thou- 
sand improved cans for sale cheap. F. A. 
Edwards, Morrisville, N. C. 


We Manufacture Dovetailed Bee-Hives 
and supplies Price list free. Dpt. B. Ron- 
da Coop & Egg ¢ “ase Co., Ronda, N. C. 

















Send for Free Booklet—All about pe patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 


Smith, Bros, * 





Big Profits. Write today. 
IDept. 26, Concord, Sie 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, ‘pecan’ trees, shade ; 


~~ 
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Saturday, May 31, 1913.] 





[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C. 
~ Every Article Guaranteed Solid Gold— 
Watches, Elgin, $17.75; lockets, $3.35; brace- 
léts, $4.38; rings, $1.65; fountain pens, $1.25. 
Send order. Box 13, Robersonville, N. C. 


—Will sell a 50-egg Cycle Hatcher and a 
large size brooder for nine dollars, or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. Write 
what you have. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 
North Carolina. 











~Complete Wood-Working Plant for Sale— 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. A. L. Railway. 
Plenty of timber. Piant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 


Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 








Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs, $2.50 for 15. Write your 
wants. E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 








~ printing—200 shipping tags, 50c; 100 en- 
velopes and 100 sheets writing paper, 75c; 
100 bill heads, 50c; 100 business or visiting 
eards, 50c. Postpaid. Send postoffice mon- 
ey order. A, Roberts, Printer, Newbern, N. C. 


Printed , Letter Heads, Envelopes, Bill 
Heads, Shipping Tags, etc.—(Farmers’ Union 
emblem printed on same if wanted.) Write 
for samples, showing the kind every busi- 
ness farmer and breeder should use. Martin 
Printing Co., Conway, N. C. 








Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered Jersey bull calf. Angora. goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted-to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows.us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and busi responsibilit y. 




















Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N. C. 








Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, 


Fayette- 
ville, N. C 





Virginia Farms—wWrite for literature de- 
scribing great bargains in Virginia Yarm 
lands. Venable & Ford, Lynchbtrg, Va. 


156-Acre Farm for Sale—28 acres in culti- 
vation. 6 miles east of Atkinson, N. C., 
Pender County. , A. W. Marshburn, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. , 250 acres’ open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of-buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. C 




















Get my List of Great Bargains in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
lands for sale. Farms all sizes in all parts 
of the South. Write me today. I have the 
farm you want. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, ‘‘Vacant Government Lands” describes 
every acre in every county in United States. 
How secured free. Latest diagrams and ta- 
bles. All about Free Government Farms. 
Official 112-page book. Price, 25c postpaid. 
Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 126, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. : 

Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For 





corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water.. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 





Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of 
plantations, and 
reasonable prices. 


excellent farms, river 
timber tracts for sale at 
Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


LLLP 





wenn LPLAPPAS IIS SII III 

For Sale or Exchange—One male Berk- 
shire hog, registered stock. One year old 
10th of January. Will weigh near 400 pounds. 
Would exchange for a Guernsey heifer calf 
of good stock, or a Holstein, registered 
stock, E. D. Williams, Maple Farm, East 
Wilmington, N. Cc. 





A splendid, large, long, smooth, pure-bred 
Berkshire boar pig, six months old, register- 
ed. Lord Premier and Premier Longfellow 


breeding. Price, $25. B. P. Williamson, 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 





Beautiful, Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs—$8 


each; two for $15. B. P. Williamson, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 





Berkshires—Pug-head pigs from register- 


ed stock cheap. Good individuals and best 
of breeding. 





: Satisfaction guaranteed. T. L. 
Price, Monroe, N. C. 

Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups—Descended 
on both sides from J. P. Morgan's Interna- 
nt Champion. Bitches, $10; dogs, $12.50. 


. Bayne, Manchester, N. C. 


“The Principles of Agriculture,” 


By Liberty H. Bailey, 





remains a standard work. No one is better 
fitted than Professor Bailey to write such 
& book, and it is readable and full of in- 
Struction. - Price, postpaid, $1.40. Address 
Thb’ Progressive Farmen., p5917>) 88 28 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








SOME CANNING EXPERIENCE. 


Some Things That Did Not Work Out 
as Expected. 


N THE spring of 1912 the farmers 

of this section got the canning 
fever, I had about as bad a case as 
anyone, so I decided to buy a canning 
outfit and ‘‘save the waste, and turn 
into wealth.” I hunted in all of my 
farm papers for advertisements of 
canning outfits. I next got the annual 
report of our Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and read the experiences of 
some of our farmers who had tried 
them. Then I wrote to six different 
manufacturers for catalogs and 
prices, and I ordered what appeared 
to me to be the best of the bunch. It 
was the highest-priced one of them 
all and the maker declared that he 
had every other fellow beaten. 

This order was sent in along the 
first of March and my canner arrived 
the first day of May. This was a ma- 
chine that cost $75 and the maker 
claimed that it would hold a certain 
number of No. 3 cans in the process 
boiler at one filling, but on examina- 
tion I found that it would not hold 
anything like the number he claimed, 
and by that time I had contracted 
with nine of my neighbors to take 
their crop of tomatoes and seeing 
that it would be impossible to handle 
their fruit with this rig I ordered 
another, this time a $100 machine. I 
started in packing almost everything 
on the farm. We did all the work 
with our-family, until the tomatoes 
got ripe, then we had to hire a good 
bit. Below is a record of fruits 
packed with the two machines: 

Cherries (seeded) 16 cases 2 
dozen cans each. 

Blackberries 84 cases 2 dozen cans 
each. 

Elberta peaches 8 cases 2 dozen 
cans each. 

Huckleberries 4 cases 2 dozen cans 
each. 

Tomatoes 1175 cases 2 dozen cans 
each. 

Pears (in syrup) 100 cases 2 dozen 
cans each. 

The tomatoes, blackberries and 
pears were almost all sold through a 
canned goods broker—and I want to 
say he almost broke us before he 
finished. We sold 600 cases of toma- 
toes for 80c per dozen and 550 cases 
for 85 cents. The pears were sold 
for 80c per dozen, and the blackber- 
ries, part of them were sold for 80 
cents per dozen and the rest are not 
sold yet. 

The cherries, peaches, huckleber- 
ries and some tomatoes were sold 
direct to consumers in Baltimore, 
New York and Wimchester, Va. These 
I sold for $1 per dozen except the 
peaches which were sold for $1.20 
per dozen. The cans were all labeled 
and packed in barrels and the custo- 
mer paid the freight which did not 
amount to four cents per dozen. 
This is the trade that I am trying to 
work up. This is the only way: to 
get rid of some of those middlemen. 
Supply the consumer direct, with 
goods packed on the farm. Those 
parties who bought their winter’s 
supplies from me paid less than 9 
cents per can for their tomatoes, 
pears, cherries and blackberries, and 
less than 11 cents per can for peaches 
in syrup that are as good as any ever 
packed in California. 

In conclusion I want to say: Don’t 
believe all the things that these man- 
ufacturers tell you about these ma- 
chines. This maker claimed that if 
at the end of the season the machine 
was cleaned and painted and stored 
in a dry place it would last almost 
a lifetime. All of which it might 
possibly do if it stayed in a dry place, 
but if I use mine again this season, 
it will be burned out entirely. 


Sharps, Va. F. C. MULLIN. 








Our, advertisers are guaranteed to do as 
ithey promise. ; : 1 


Look Out for the Blackberry Rust. 


HE most destructive disease of 

the blackberry, and about the 
only one to which it is subject, is 
the rust, a fungus disease. Once in- 
fected, I consider the blackberry 
doomed, as I know of no way to 
eradicate the disease. Grubbing up 
the whole bush by the roots is the 
best thing to do, as even the roots 
are penetrated by the membranes of 
the rust plant. I think what every 
grower of this standard fruit should 
do is to try to exterminate the rust 
germ in his own orchard and in his 
entire neighborhood and then exer- 
cise continued care to prevent its ap- 
proach. The rust is propagated by 
means of tiny microscopic seeds 
called spores, which are not true 
seeds but form a distinct class of ger- 
minating bodies. When the rust 
growth on the leaves turns an orange 
yellow and flies off in dust, it is 
mature and ripe and ready for mis- 
chief by traveling about in the air 
and seeking new victims. These 
spores alight on the leaves of the 
blackberry and there germinate by 
penetrating the breathing pores of 
the leaves and taking root in the in- 
terior cells with their supply of 
juices. From the leaf these roots 
keep extending until the whole inter- 
ior of the bush is infected like a 
man would be from blood poison. 

I have found the best way is to go 
through the blackberries before the 
rust is ripe and dig out every cane 
that shows the tell-tale crimping of 
the leaves of the young shoots com- 
ing up from the roots. The old fruit- 
bearing canes are rarely infected the 
first year. By preventing the rust 
from maturing and _ ripening’ its 
spores we can prevent its spread to 
other canes. I find that several trips 
will have to be made through the 
patch for the rust does not all ap- 
pear at once, and besides we are 
sure to overlook some of it the first 
time we go through. If you have a 
spraying outfit, I should recommend 
that the leaves be given several 
sprayings with the Bordeaux -mix- 
ture, as this will prevent any spores 
from germinating, just as it pre- 
vents spores or other fungi, such as 
the rot of the peach and the plum, 
scab of the apple, etc. I find it very 
profitable to look for the rust on 
canes in fence corners and obscure 
places. A. M. LATHAM. 

Buffalo Springs, Texas. 





Grow Tomatoes From Suckers. 


AM an ardent reader of your paper 

but one thing I think I can im- 
prove on is the way to grow late to- 
mato plants. 

You say to sow seed in April and 
again in late May but the last sowing 
is entirely unnecesssary. When you 
get your first plants set out, and large 
enough to have suckers don’t plant 
any more seed. Whenever you want 
to make plants all you have to do is 
to break off your suckers and you 
have them. They will grow tomatoes 
two weeks earlier than ordinary to- 
mato plants grown from the seed. 

EDWARD H. PEARSON. 

Autaugaville, Ala. 





When fruit is used in creams, 
sherbets, or other dishes where it 
must be cut fine, try running it 
through the meat chopper and see 
how quickly and nicely it is cut up. 
Once having tried this way you will 
never revert to the old, tedious way 
of cutting up by hand.—Mrs. Julian 
J. Matheson, Bennettsville, S. C. 





Tomatoes and beans Wke a rich 
friable soil, and to keep down a too 
rank growth of vine, prune and suck- 
er twice each week. If all suckers 
are pinched from tomatoes, the fruit 
buds will grow and ripen twice as 
fast. The strength goes to fruit in- 
stead of vine.—A. M. Latham. 
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PEANUTS aug 


IMPROVED MAMMOTH SPANISH 


Early, heavier yielder than oth- 
er varieties. Price, Peck 60c; 
Bushel, $2.00. 


667 








MELILOTUS ALBA OR SWEET 
CLOVER SEED 


is the best clover to plant now, 
furnishes nutritious pasturage, 
a great fertilizer. Price $3.75 
per Bushel of 25 pounds. 





MAMMOTH YELLOW SOY 
BEANS 
The great hog pasture crop for- 


age and fertilizing plant. Price,. 
Peck, 75c ; Bushel, $2.50. 





Write for my prices on 
Seed Corn, Early Cotton Seed, 
Cow Peas, Sorghum Cane, 


Millets, and All Other Season- 
able Seed. 





I sell Bug Death, Paris Green, 
Arsenate of Lead and other In- 
secticides These, with all Veg- 
etable and Flower Seed, are 
priced in my Catalogue, which is 
FREE. Write for it. 


John L. Parker; 


———= SEEDSMAN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 




















Eastern Yam $1.50 


Per 1,000. ° || 
John A. Young & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. if 








Question. 


That Southern farmers could save 
$10,000,000 a year on their fertilizer 
bills, and get as big crops as now, or 
that they could get crops worth $20,- 
000,000 more and use no more fer- 
tilizers than at present is a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

If there is any one question they 
need to study, it is this of fertiliza- 
tion and soil care. 

There are a number of good books 
on the subject. We can recommend 
as an elementary treatise ‘‘Fertiliz- 
ing for Profit,” by E. E. Miller, 75 


cents; as a more complete discus- 
sion, ‘‘Fertilizers,” by E. B. Voor- 
hees, $1.25; as an unusually com- 


plete and authoritative work, Dr. 
Van Slyke’s' new “Fertilizers and 
Crops,” $2.50. 


Send orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











PLEASE DON'T FAIL. 


When requesting change of address 
to give name of BOTH OLD AND 
NEW POSTOFFICE. 

With one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand names on our list it is 
practically impossibleto make these 
changes unless both addresses are 
given. 


Pi ease Don’t Forget. 
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THE BEST METHODS OF CURING HAY. 


No Set of Rules Should Be Given, But Certain General Rules 
Should Be Observed—Chief of These Are the Saving of the 
Leaves and Protection Against Rain. 








By Prof. J. F. Duggar, Auburn, Ala. 

RACTICALLY all parts of the rect sunshine for the shortest prac- 
P Cotton Belt produce a smaller ticable period. 

amount of hay than is needed 2. The minimum amount of 
for home consumption. Moreover, itis breaking or detaching of leaves, 
quite possible for farmers in most pods, etc., during the process of 
parts of the South to produce hay handling. 
profitably for market. Il shall not 3. Recognition of the need for 
énter at this time on any argument well cured hay to pass through a 
as to whether the sale of hay is gen- slight heating or sweating process, 
erally advisable. Let it suffice that which, if not occuring in the shock, 
there are conditions under which it must later occur in the stack or 
is more profitable to sell hay at barn. 
good prices than to feed it on the 4, 
farm, just as there are conditions 
under which it is advisable to feed 
it to livestock. In general, there 
are stronger arguments against sell- 
ing hay of the leguminous plants 
than against selling hay made from 
grasses. This is because of the great- 
er amount of plant food removed in 
a ton of leguminous hay. 

The best time to cut hay depends, 
of course, on the particular plant 
dealt with. As a general rule, to 


Prompt protection against rain. 

To secure the first end, raking 
should be done just as soon as prac- 
ticable, or immediately after tho- 
rough wilting and before many 
leaves have dried. I have found it a 
useful general rule with cowpeas to 
rake as soon as .a small proportion 
of the leaves most exposed to the sun 
would give forth a crisp or rustling 
sound when handled, and while most 
of the leaves were quite limp. 

There is no reason, as a rule, for 


which there are, however, many ex- leaying hay long in windrows. The 
ceptions, we may say that the period windrow gives some _ protection 
of full bloom is usually a satisfac- against too rapid drying, but ex- 


poses to the sun, rain, and dew a 
larger amount of surface than is de- 
sirable. Hence it is advisable to 
throw the hay into tall, narrow cocks 
rather promptly and to let it under- 
go here the greater part of its curing, 
including a certain amount of sweat- 
ing. When thus protected from the 
sun, the leaves still continue to 
function and thus draw some of the 
excess of moisture from the stems 
to the surface of the leaves, whence 
it can gradually be carried off by 
the air which gains access to all hay 
cocks. Should hay be left too long 
in the swath, thus exposed to too 
much sunshine, the leaves dry and 
die too quickly to serve the purpose 
cf pumping the excess of moisture 
from the stems. The moist condi- 
tion of the large stems then neces- 
sitates still longer exposure, and this 
results in the loss of many of the 
leaves. 

Unless rain threatens, it is well to 
leave the hay for several days in 
cocks. If, however, it be necessary 
to haul it promptly to the stack or 
barn, one may greatly reduce the 
chances of injurious heating in stack 
or barn by opening or spreading, or 
merely inverting, the cocks a few 
hours before loading the hay. This 
is in order to give free access to air 
currents, in order that the moisture 
may be more completely evaporated. 


tory stage for the cutting of crops 
intended for hay. This applies es- 
pecially to the grasses, but even 
among these there are exceptions. 
Fo? example, sorghum would best 
not be cut until the seeds have so 
far developed that the hull has be- 
come colored. This is due to the 
fact that delay in cutting until this 
stage is reached results in the for- 
mation of a large amount of sugar 
in the stem of the plant, which not 
only adds to the nutritive value but 
also to the palatability of the re- 
sulting hay. } 

In cutting German millet the rule 
should be varied in the other direc- 
tion, the aim being to cut just as 
soon as a majority of heads make 
their appearance, since at this stage 
the hay is believed to be less liable 
to produce injurious effects on 
horses, as very ripe German millet 
hay occasionally does when employ- 
ed as the exclusive forage for horses 
through several months. 


There has been much discussion 
az to the best time at which to cut 
cowpeas for hay. As a rule, it is 
better to wait until about one-fourth 
or one-half of the pods show color. 
By so doing the process of curing 
is rendered easier and lIess time is 
required. Moreover, the yield is 
somewhat greater than if cutting 
were done earlier. However, I have 
observed conditions under which I 
helieved it advisable to cut cowpeas 
much earlier; that is, when during 
periods of extremely dry weather 
there is very free shedding or yel- 
lowing of the lower leaves prepara- 
tory to shedding, it is desirable to 
attend promptly to harvesting. 

The standard rule for cutting red 
clover is when about one-third of the 
heads have turned. brown. It has 
been found that the best time for cut- 
ting alfalfa is immediately after the 
stage at which new roots begin to 
spring from the base of the old 
plants. However, in case the alfalfa 
turns yellowish, which in humid re- 
gions is usually the result of injury 
from the alfalfa leaf-spot, haying 
should be déne promptly. This is 
with a view to getting a new growth, 
largely free from this disease. 





A Cowpea Crank. 


AM a pea crank. I have grown 

many different kind but have fin- 
ally narrowed down to growing only 
two kinds, Clay and Wonderful. The 
same pea has different names in dif- 
ferent localities. I have a bulletin 
from Raleigh giving the experiments 
with many varieties. Whitley, a kind 
I have never seen, stands at the head 
of the list for grain, but they give 
the time of maturity of their Clays 
at 120 days, or same as the Wonder- 
ful. I can grow two crops of Clays 
in about the same time as one crop 
of Wonderful. Evidently I have a 
different Clay from the one used at 
the Experiment Station. 

I use the Clay for sowing behind 
oats. I do not grow wheat. I have 
many hillside ditches, I plow these 
ee : .. out about the middle of June and 
ae oe a ee sn seed Clay peas on them. Have one 

> v : aes: season gathered by hand as much as 

need for the exercise of the farmer’s 40 bushels from ditch banks. My 
judgment. This is more easily Clays grow upright like New Era or 
brought into play if one definitely Whippoorwill, unless very seasonable 
formulates some of the principles on do not make much vine. In fact I 
Which sucessful hay curing depends, can control most any pea in amount 
or some of the objects aimed at. of vine. Put two peas in a hill on 
Among these are the following: red clay land like mine and they will 
1. Exposure of the leaves to di- run. Even the Wonderful if you put 


seven to nine peas in a hill, will cur- 
tail the vine growth but as I grow 
the Wonderful mostly for the vine to 
plow in for improvement of land l 
don’t care how much vine they make. 

I break my land with two-horse 
plow, run the drag every evening if 
disposed to be cloddy. From April 
25 to May 1, I lay-off corn rows six 
feet wide and plant corn flat, no fer- 
tilizers under corn. At first working 
of corn I run guano distributor in 
middle of these rows using about 400 
pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid. 
Straddle this mark with cultivator, 
two large shovels on, making a small 
ridge. On this I run Ayers peanut 
planter which drops Wonderful peas 
seven in a hill every 16 inches. Even 
with many in a hill, if very seasona- 
ble, vines run up corn stalks and 
bother some in pulling fodder. I 
gather by hand what I want for seed 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


and soon as I get up corn, hogs go in 
first, then horses, then cows and goats 
and all keep fat until Chistmas with 
no other feed. The vines go back to 
ground. I was forced to this plan af- 
ter making so many failures in sow- 
ing German clover to get a stand. 

I follow corn and peas with cotton, 
then peanuts, then oats and peas sow- 
ed after cutting. 


Gasburg. Va. W. M. RAINY. 





Professor Flint, of Massachusetts, 
one of the best authorities on grasses, 
addressed 128 inquiries to farmers in 
Massachusetts, asking the best time 
to cut grass for hay.” One hundred 
replied when in bloom. This I have 
found the best time to cut grass, as 
it is then more nutritious. Too 
many wait until the seed ripen and 
the stems get hard.—B. B. Lumsden, 
Macon, Ga. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


May 22. 

Cotton. 
GOOG WilGOiRS sii. aieee cesve 11% 
Street MiMGlMNG .....cccsevces 11% 
WER CRUR TUE 6.056 6 006 66 oe os Ce FRE ee 11 
EUW CRUGCO: oi 6ii 5 5 48 POR ee 6 to 10 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbIl—wholesale prices: 


BEIGE: GERACE 22 coc cesccess $5.25 @$5.75 
Lower grades ........--- .ee 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .85@ .90 
a eg aie ae -82@_ «85 
Timothy hay, per ton......... $20.50 @$23.00 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case 
Compound, tierce basis ........+.++. 
Pure lard, tierce basis ........... 

Cheese, full cream 





Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured .......++ee0- 17% @20 ¢ 
Reg. Fibs, 40-45 2.00.05 ccewseness 12%@13 ec 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


May 22. 

QrGimMary .iccccccsesessescvces 10 

Good ordinary .......-ccecsecce 10% 

TOW WHOGURE 6 oc cc bie cate 11% 

pe eee ee eee 12 

Good miI@@line ....-.cccescses 12% 
Total sales—bale® «.....-06cccevecocees 2,145 
Cottonseed meal, per ton........-e--e+0- $28.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton .......2--06 44.00 


A steady to firm tone has prevailed all the 
week, but as no great amount of cotton re- 
mains to be sold, business was necessarily 
moderate. Quotations remained without 
change. The movement into sight has re- 
duced to almost inconsiderable proportions, 
most of the amount credited each week con- 
sisting of the arbitrary credit for Southern 
mill takings. The amount in sight to date 
is just about 13,000,000 bales, or rather more 
than 2,000,000 bales short of last year; and 
it looks as if the crop will hardly exceed 
13,750,000 bales, unless there are some ma- 
terial corrections or a good deal of new cot- 
ton in August. According to the best infor- 
mation, consumption has proceeded at a 
record rate, and the total for the year may 
be 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 bales more than 
the total crop. This would pretty well take 
up the surplus from last year, and leave the 
general situation about the same as it was 
two years before. Under these conditions, 
it is unquestionable that for a moderate 
crop next season very good prices could be 
counted on. Ft looks unreasonable, but it is 
only a natural result of surplus production, 
that a difference of a million bales in the 
crop might make a @ifference of three or 
four cents in the price—all the difference be- 
tween profit and loss to the producer. That 
our people will insist on over-planting in 
spite of these perfectly well-known condi- 
tions, furnishes a strong argument for the 
multiplication of insane asylums over the 
South. 

The new crop seems to be doing better 
since the refreshing rains in the eastern sec- 
tion. It should soon appear how much re- 
planting is required, and delayed planting 
can be rapidly pushed. Accounts from the 
west are quite favorable, altho the crop is 
reported as some weeks later than last year, 
especially in the lower part of Texas. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

May 17. 

The week just passed has heen unevent- 
ful, sales have practically stopped except 


that an occasional belated farmer comes in 
with some sun or air-eured tobacco. The 
market remains unchanged and as there are 
practically no sales prices are unchanged 
from what they were. The weather has 
been extremely dry and has continued up 
t>» now to be cool. While we have had a 
icw warm days, as a@ whole the nights have 
been very cool, and practically no tobacco 
has been planted. There is some complaint 


that the plants are becoming over-grown 
in the beds and it is to’ be: honed that we 
shall soon have a good general rain through- 


out the state to give farmers a season to 
plant their corn and tobacco. We are hav- 
ing some showers here today but they seem 
to be of a local nature. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 





May 19. 

Steers—Best, per cwt .......... $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good ........... 7.00@ 7.50 
COMIMOM TS ZAI ois cc 0e 0s 5.00@ 6.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7.50 
medium to good 5.50@ 6.50 
Common to fair 4.25@ 5.25 

Cows—Best, per cwt 6.00@ 6.50 
medium to good 4.75@ 5.25 
Common to fair 3.50@ 4.56 

CBs HCE OWE ccc cese Ves ccswn cn 4.25@ 7.25 

POET EE WE. 5.5.5.6, be ecee ea 8 ecu eee 4.50@ 6.00 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ......... 8.00@ 8.50 
MeaGtum; Per wt .... 606505 7.00@ 8.00 

Dairy cows; per head ..... 0.68% 30.00 @ 70.00 

HOGG—Bewt, POF CWE 2. csccccccce 8.00@ 8.50 
Cn A Oe Cee a eerie 7.50@ 8.00 
Sows and stags, per cwt.... 5.00@ 7.00 

Sheep—Besf, per cwt .......... 4.50@ 5.60 
COMMON TO: FAI occ ccws ces 3.00@ 4.60 
EMMIRD o-6 6680 < 0 000 Frelece:5, sce aia 3.50@ 7.00 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 


Virginia.) 

May 22. 
COU MARGIE. oii i ieee aes 12% 
SOE. DROME. ovens écaecedes 12% 
ee he oe eee 12% . 
Strict low middling .......... 12 ss 


Tone firm. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUT 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 





May 22. 
No. 1 grade, 60 per cent.......... 3%O 
No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per cent.... 3% @ 3% 
No. 3 grade, 40 to 45 per cent.... 34%@ 3% 
Shelling, good weight ........... 3 @ 3% 
Shelling, light weight.. coeceees 2H@ 2% 
SPAMS POAMUtS .dccccscscccevecs 1.45 


Tone very active. 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


May 23. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen... ... 15¢ 
PROP OHM NTIORO os 66. 6.5 bo 50s co ee l4c 
Butter—Creamery, per pound .......... 3t¢ 
Country ..../ Yee RO 17¢ 
Spring chickens, per pound ............ 18¢ 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
May 20. 

New No. 1 white potatoes, per barrel, $3@ 
3.50; red, $3@3.50; old, in bulk, per 180 
pounds, $2.25@2.50. Sweets, $1.25@1.75 per 
basket, No. 1. New white Texas onions, per 
crate, 95¢@$1.75; old red onions, per 100- 
pound bag, 75c@$1.25; old yellow, 60@80c 
per crate, White cabbage, 75c@$1.25 per 
crate. Asparagus, as to size, green, $1@3.50; 
white, $1.25 @2.75. Artichokes, per barrel, 
$1.50@2.50. Wax beans, $1@1.75 per basket; 
green, $1@1.50. Beets, per 100 bunches, $2 
@6. Carrots, $1@3 per 100 bunches; old, $1 





@1.50 per barrel. Cucumbers, $1.50@2.50 
per basket. Florida cucumbers, per basket, 
$1.50@2.25. Corn $1@3 per crate. Cauli- 


flower, 75c@$1 per basket. 
3.50 per 12-inch case. Eggplant, $1.50@2.25 
per box. Horseradish, $1@3 per 100 pounds. 
Kale, 30@40c per barrel. Lettuce, 50c@$1 


Celery, $1.50@ 


per basket. Leeks, 50@75ec_ per barrel. 
Lima beans, $3@5 per basket. Okra, $3 
@5 per carrier. Oysterplants, $3@5 per 
100 bunches. Peppers, $1.25@2.25 per box. 
Peas, North Carolina, $1@2 per _ bushel 
basket. Parsley, $1.50@$2.50 per barrel. 
Parsnips, 50@75ce per barrel. Radishes, 


25c@$1 per basket. Rhubarb, 50c@$1 per 
100 bunches. Romaine, 75c@$1.50 per crate. 
Shallots, 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Squash, 


new, white, per basket, 75¢c@$1.25. Turnips, 
white, 50e@$1 per barrel. Tomatoes, $2@2.50 
per carrier. Watercress, $1@1.50 per 100 
bunches. 

Extra creamery butter, 2814 @29c; firsts, 
27144 @28%c; imitation creamery, 27c; fac- 
tory, 24% @26c. Country eggs, 19@22c. 

Apples, per barrel,$3@5. Strawberries, 5 
@12c per quart Peaches, Florida, $1@2.50 
per carried. Watermelons, $50@70 per 100. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, $1.10. Corn, 64%e. 
Oats, 45e. 

Mess beef, per barrel, $19@20. Mess pork; 
per barrel, $21.75@22.25 
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You Can Grow Cow Peas With Roots Like This 
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CHAPTER XX! 


Pretending Realit 


7 chain-gang had beer was 
. 


ing in the street not far from 
Miss Minerva’s house. and Lina, 
Frances, Billy and Jimmy had hung 
on her front fence for an hour, 
watching them with eager interest. 
The Negroes were chained together 
in pairs, and guarded by two big, 
burly white men. 

“Let's us play chain-gang,” sug- 
gested Jimmy. . ; 

“Where we goin’ to git a chain?’ 
queried Billy; ‘’*twon’t be no fun 
*thout a lock an’ chain.”’ 

“JT can get the lock and chain off’n 
Sarah Jane’s cabin.” 

“Yo’ mamma don’t ’low you to go 
to her cabin,” said Billy. 

“My mamma don’t care if I just 
borra a lock and chain; so I’m going 
to get it.”’ 

“I’m going to be the perlice of the 
gang,’ said Frances. 

“Perlice nothing. You all time 
talking ‘bout you going to be the 
perlice,” scoffed Jimmy. “I’m going 
to be the perlice myself.” 

“No, you are not,” interposed Lina, 
firmly. ‘Billy and I are the tallest 
and we are going to be the guards, 
and you and Frances must be the 
prisoners.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to play ’thout 
I can be the boss of the niggers. It’s 
Sarah Jane’s chain and she’s my 
mamma’s cook, and I’m going to be 
what I please.” 

“T’ll tell you what do,’’ was Billy’s 
suggestion, “‘we’ll take it turn about; 
me an’ Lina ’ll firs’ be the perlice an’ 
y’ all be the chain-gang, an’ then 
we'll be the niggers an’ y’ all be the 
bosses.”’ 

This arrangement was satisfactory, 
so the younger boy climbed the fence 
and soon returned with a short chain 
and padlock. 

Billy chained Jimmy and Frances 
together by two round, fat ankles 
and put the key to the lock in his 
pocket. 

“We must decide what crimes they 
have committed,” said Lina. 

“Frances done got ’rested fer 
shootin’ craps an’ Jimmy done got 
’rested fer ’sturbin’ public worship,” 
said the other boss. 

“Naw, I ain’t neither,’*’ objected 
the maie member of the chain-gang, 
“I done cut my woman with a razor 
*cause I see her racking down the 
street like a proud coon with another 
gent, like what Sarah Jane’s brother 
telled me he done at the picnic.” 

The children played happily to- 
gether for half an hour, Billy and 
Lina commanding, and the prisoners, 
entering thoroughly into the spirit of 
the game, according prompt obedi- 
ence to their bosses. At last the cap- 
tives wearied of their role and clam- 
ored for an exchange of parts. 

“All right,” agreed Lina. “Get 
the key, Billy, and we ‘ll be the 
chain-gang.” 

Billy put his right hand in his 
pocket byt found no key there; he 
tried the other pocket with the same 
Success; he felt in his blouse, he 
looked in his cap, he jumped up and 
down, he nearly shook himself to 
Pleces, all without avail; the key had 
disappeared as if by magic. 

“I berlieve y’ all done los’ that 
key,” concluded he 

“Maybe it dropped on the ground,” 
Said Frances. 

They searched the yard over, but 
the key was not to be found. 

Well, if that ain’t just like you, 
Billy,’ cried Jimmy, “‘you all time 
perposing to play chain-gang and you 
all time lose the key ” 

Lina grew indignant. 

‘You proposed this yourself, Jim- 
my Garner,” she said; ‘we never 


’ 


*.m grow the legume crops! 

These legumes add so mueh humus—so much ni- 
soil so much—that you can't afford to farm with- 
out them. 

The legume plants are plants that develop little 
nodules on their roots. These nodules are filled with 
draw nitrogen from the air into the soil and make 
it feed the crop. 

The bacteria cannot live on other kinds of plants. 
They need the sugars and the salts which only the 


the best advantage in soils where the bacteria are 
lacking. . 

Failure to get a good stand is the result. Where 
much thicker on the cowpeas. The nodules are far 


larger and more numerous, and these nodules are 
8 per cent nitrogen. 


j | Pure 
nT: Litt Lax. | 


Pedigreed Bacteria 


Dr. Earp Thomas first started breeding bacteria. 


plant life, just as it does with corn or stock. 


He bred and re-bred bacteria. He selected the 
strongest—most active. 


He proved conclusively that each legume had its 
own peculiar bacteria. The inoculation used for 
cowpeas would not do for alfalfa and so on. 


He put these pedigreed bacteria in bottles. These 


jelly contains just the food that the bacteria ob- 
tain from the plant roots except nitrogen. 


hollow glass tube runs thru the stopper. Cotton 


that is lacking in our soils. 

When you realize that Farmogerm will do this, 
it’s extravagant to plant legumes without it. For 
oniy a poor one when Farmogerm would have pro- 
duced a bumper crop. 

Prof. Massey said, ‘‘That this culture will won- 





derfully increase the number of the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria on the legumes, I no longer have any 
doubt, and { am satisfied that here, at last, we 
have a handy and certain means for the inocula- 
tion of the seed of the different legumes, that will 
introduce immensely more and more vigorous bac- 


Even though you have not been able to secure a 
od stand of cowpeas or other legumes before, you 


trogen—improve the mechanical condition of your 
nitrogen-gathering bacteria, that have the power to 


legume can give. Legume crops cannot grow to 


an abundance of food is supplied, the foliage is 


Why Farmogerm is the Only Culture to Use 


For breeding counts with these little forms of 


bottles he partially filled with clear jelly. This 


The Nitrogen is supplied in a unique manner, A 


Will You Give $1.80 an Acre For Bigger Legume Yields? 


Farmogerm brings from 150 to 200 pounds of free 
Nitrogen from the air into your soil. In fertilizer 
this would cost you from $22.50 tg $30. Besides 
this, the legume crop adds the vegetable matter 


then you run the risk of not getting a stand, or 


To supply the nitrogen-gathering bacteria that 
these crops need is the one way to secure success. 
Many methods were tried. 

Some tried transferring soil from fields upon 
which Cowpeas, Peanuts, Soy Beans, Clovers Alfal- 
fa or Vetch had been grown. 

But this meant trusting te the rain to carry the 
more or less worn-out bacteria down to the plant 
roots. It meant running the risk of transferring 
weeds and infectious soil diseases. 

Inoculating the seed with the needed bacteria was 
tried with poor success. For bacteria—like plants 
—must have food and air. Cultures sent out in 
sealed bottles soon die. 

Inoculation of the seed was successful if the bac- 
teria could be kept alive—supplied with air and 
food! But how to keep them alive from the lab- 
oratory to the field—to your farm—was the prob- 
lem. Professor Earp Thomas devised the way. And 
in doing so he gave you the greatest help towards 
increasing yields that has even been offered. 


n \ 
Ga. Experiment Station 


plugs in this tube keep out contaminations, but let 
in the air, from which the bacteria get their 
Nitrogen. ; 

So the problem was solved. The bacteria come 
to you just as fresh and active as when they left 
our laboratory! 

You merely have to take the contents of a bottle 
of Farmogerm—mix it with watcr—according to 
directions—and moisten your seed, and you can 
plant cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, alfalfa, or vetch, 
supplied with just the element that has been lack- 
ing before. 

From farmers, from experiment stations in all 
sections corne enthusiastic letters from users stat- 
ing what wonders Farmogerm has worked. 


teria than any other method I am acquainted with. 

“I am now, after being a ‘doubting Thomas,” 
ready to recommend the use of Farmogerm to the 
farmers for the inoculation of legume seed.” 

Mr. J. C. Bush, of Ellenton, S. C., writes: “Two 
years ago I planted 1% bushels peas treated with 
Farmogerm on one acre of the poorest land on my 
place, and was more than pleased with the regults, 
the peas being better than ever grew on the _land 
before. I followed the pea crop with oats, and now 
am more than satisfied, the oats being 4 to 8 inches 
higher, larger and healthier on the land where I 
planted the treated peas than 
the adjoining acres where I did 
not. I heartily recommend Far- 
mogerm, and make my recom- 
mendations from actual tests 
made by me on my farm,” 





Get the Full Facts—Free Bulletins 








Peanuts 
Cowpeas 
Soy Beans 





FARMOGERM PRICES 

Farm Size for Five Acres 
Trial Size for One Acre ‘ 
FOR THESE CROPS ONLY crops: 
—How to Grow Cowpeas, Soy Beans, and 


Canada Peas 
Say Which You Want. 


—. Peanuts. 
Vetch and 


Other Legumes and Clover. 








CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Farmogerm is also for sale by leading seed houses in the South. 


Start on the road to bigger profits by 
using Farmogerm. Get the full Facts. 
Write for any of these books, telling about 
Farmogerm, and how to grow legume 


—Nature’s Method of Growing Alfalfa 


—Vetch for Winter Cover and Spring Hay. 
—Fertilization of Legume Crops. 


COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, Southern Distributors, 


“SEED ANO Soin 
INOCULATION 
TuRmsn NITRATES 
TOPLANTS Inc. 

OWT Ane 
fOOO WALUL amp 
AVE ACRE SIZE 














would have thought of playing chain- 
gang but for you.” 


“Tt looks like we can’t never do 
anything at all,’ moaned Frances, 
‘“’thout grown folks ’ve got to know 
*bout it.” 

“Yes, and laugh fit to pop their- 
selfs open,’ said her fellow-prisoner. 
“I can’t never pass by Owen Gibbs 
and Len Hamner now ’thout they 
laugh just like idjets and grin just 
like pole-cats.”’ 

“T ain’t never hear tell of a pole- 
cat grinnin’,’”’ corrected Billy, ‘‘he 
jes’ smell worser’n what a billy goat 
do.”’ 


‘Tt is Chessy cats that grin,” ex- 
plained Lina. 


“Look like folks would get ’em a! 


lot of pole-cats stead o’ chillens al- 
ways hafto be wearing asfetty bags 
’round their nakes, so’s they can 
keep off whooping-cough,”’ said Fran- 
ces. 

“You can’t wear a pole-cat roun’ 
yo’ nake,” grinned Billy. 

“And Len Hamner all time now 
asking me,” Jimmy continued, “‘when 
I’m going to wear Sarah Jane’s co’set 
to Sunday school. rrown folks ’bout 
the lunatickest things they is. Ain’t 
you going to unlock this chain, Bil- 
ly.?”” he demanded. 





GROW ALFALFA ©. 5“ 





Inoculated with Fer- 


ment Bulletin No 159. 


(Laboratories, Richmond, Va.) 





BY INOCULATION PER ACRE 


Inoculate your seed with Ferguson's Nitrogen Bacteria and posi- 
tively get a good ‘“‘Catch’’ Make a bumper crop first season. Prac- 
tical on any soil that has been properly prepared. ALFALFA and 
JLOVERS are big moncy crops. Try one or two acres this season 
in Alfaifa, Clover, Vetch, ng Beans, Peas, or any legume—inocu- 
late with Ferguson’s Bacteria and you will be amply repaid. 

Alfalfa Plant cn left Ferguson’s Bactetia is a composite culture which can 
guson’s Bacteria, on upon any legume—not restricted to any one variety; also is a liquid 
the right not Inocu culture which affords @ great deal more bacteria than 
lated. From Govern- surface,—shows highest 
plants 25 to 60 per cent. 
prove crops on good land. Official reports show they store more nitrates in the soil to 
the acre than several tons of average fertilizer. Endorsed by thousands. 
Dr. Meade Ferguson, State Bacteriologist of Virginia. Remit $2 for prepaid 
enough to inoculate one acre (or $9 for five acres; garden size, 50c.). Simple 

seed. r seedman for it—if he hasn’t It, send his name and we will send thru . 
peal ere guaranteed; full instructions sent. Write today for booklet and proof jo pnd 
Get posted in time to plant. Don’t put it off. Agents wanted. Write for proposition. 


HOMEWOOD NITROGEN CO. 
Dept. B, 55 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY. 


$ 2.22 


be used 


a gelatine 
count by Government experts. Increase 
Make good crops on barren soil; also im- 


Formula of 
package, 
to use— 











“What I got to unlock it with?” 
asked Billy. 


As Jimmy’s father was taking the 
crest-fallen chain-gang to the Black- 
smith shop to have their fetters re- 
moved, they had to pass by the livery 
stable; and Sam Lamb, bent double 
with intoxicating mirth at their pre- 
dicament, yelled: 

‘Lordee! Lordee! Y’ all sho’ is 
de outlandishest kids ’twixt de bad 
place an’ de moon.”’ 


(To be continued.) 














FIELD-PATH AND HIGHWAY 


By E. E. MILLER 


RICHLY HUMOROUS 
—AND— 
WHOLESOMELY SENTIMENTAL 
Price 55c 
With The Progressive Farmer 
$1.35 











JUST A LITTLE PILL 
@@ THIS SIZE @@ 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument .... 


No Dose to Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot, 


SIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLECG 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
get an Injector FREE 


May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. - MICHIGAN 


M yBigBook 
On Canning 


It is no longer necessary for you 
to sacrifice your profits by selling 
rapidly ripening fruits and vege- 
tables when the market is glutted, 
or worse still, to allow them to rot 

















and go utterly to waste. Read my 
free book and learn how easily you 
can turn this waste into a big profit 
by installing on yourfarma portable 


STAHL 
Canning Outfit 





Every Stahl 

Comme Outfit isa complete 
ning factory, varying only in 
capacity. Conkebubttinte bay, ccommaniedl. safe,easy 
to operate—noexperience required A sure and big 
money maker ‘from the start. A wonderful success 
wherever used. Isupply ever thmne you need includ- 
my Special Directions and valuable formulas for 
canning the different vegetables 

and fruits, using glass or tin. 
Write for My Free Book Today 
i Most valuable book on home can- 
/ ning ever published. Shows many 
j reproduced photographs of Stahl 
Canners in actual use by customers 
| —Some in your own neighborhood. 


Fe S. STAHL, 
QUINCY, ILL. 


‘ — BICYCLES 


ave imported roller chains, sprock 
RS Pedals; New Departure Coaster- cBrabes pa 
iO Huds, Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
r\ equi~ment and many advanced features or | 
N i) sessed a no other wheels. G Teor acreage | 
direct to 

\ FAC ORY PRICES are less t aa 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from 812 up. A few good second. | 

i hand manenines $3 to $8. er 
! eship 
fig 10 DAYS’FREE TRIAL’... 


q i iP Ue Preval, Sreight prepaid, anywhere in U. 








without acentin advance. DO NOT BUY a 

bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 

price until you get our big new catalog and 

special prices and a marvelous new Offer. 
ostal brings everything. Wrtte it now. 

YJ cx Coaster Brake Rear W heels, lamps, 

) Pe and sundries Aalf usual prices. 

Rider ag RE everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 

cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-187__! 
Agents *522a Day! 





Many earn m Get next to this big money maker. 
Write today for beautiful free outfit showing all the latest 
materials for Men's Made-to-Measure Clothes. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 








a little more. 


What You Save 


You save, by using these new- 
type tires, all the ruin of rim-cut- 
ting. And that is what wrecks 
23 per cent of the old-type clinch- 
er tires. 

You get extra capacity. No- 
Rim-Cut tires are 10 per cent 
larger than the same rated size in 
clinchers. And that oversize, un- 
der average conditions, adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. 

And now you save on price—11 
per cent under what these tires 
cost last year. 


No Extra Price 


No standard tire of any type 
costs less than No-Rim-Cut tires 
today. 

Hooked-base tires—tires which 
rim-cut—now cost the 


Their Records 


No-Rim-Cut tires, when they 
cost more than clinchers, came to 
outsell all others. 


The demand for these tires has 
doubled over and over. It has 
become the sensation of Tiredom, 


More Goodyear tires were sold 
last year than in the previous 12 
years put together. And car 
makers alone have contracted this 
year for 890,680‘of them 


Now No-Rim-Cut tires cost no 
more than old-types, and our de- 
mand from users so far this year 
has jumped 85 per cent. 


Just Be Fair 


All we urge is fairness to your- 


11% Less This Year 


Rubber has dropped a little. 
And our factory cost, because of 
multiplied output, has dropped 
Our new facto- 
ries are completed, and we've 
equipped them with the latest 
labor-saving machinery. 


Now we have a capacity 


pretty close to 8,000 motor 
tires daily. 


As a result, No-Rim-Cut tires 
are costing about 11 per cent 
less than last year. 


self. Test the tires which, on 
countless cars, have shown the 
lowest cost per mile. 


One glance will show that these 
tires can’t rim-cut, that they are 
over rated size. Find out how 
this lowers tire bills. 


Hundreds of thousands of men 
who have done that now use Good- 
year tires. 


Also be fair to us. For 14 years 
our experts have worked to lessen 
tire upkeep. And we are still 
spending $100,000 yearly .on re- 
search and experiment. 


Now comes this 11 per cent ree 
duction. Doesn’t this record, in 





same as these new- 
type tires which don’t. 


Tires just rated size 
now cost as much as 
these oversize tires. 


Consider how it 
pays to insist on these 
savings when they 
cost you nothing extra. 





(j00D, 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


EAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


your estimation, call 
for atest of these 
tires? 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book— 14th- 
year edition. It tells 
all known ways to 





economize on tires. 





» Ont.—C di 





Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, T: 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


(1136) 




















SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 


Get in Quick! Most marvel- 


ous tailoring 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month, Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $00 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s 
easy! Orders turned overto you No 
experience, no money necessary. 


We Pay Express 
on Everything — 


EVERYTHING guaranteed too \ 
Write—Hurry ! sendapostal 
card right 

Never any @ 





away for this great free offer. 


samples and full particulars— all free. B 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 





Dept.533 CHICAGO, ILL. 








. Express 
Suits $9.00 Up — Pants $2.50 Up “aia 
Fit, workmanship and wear guaranteed, Fashions 
shown in b color t line on the market. 
Write at once for free outfit. (22) 


S= The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 315. Chicago 
WANTED: 4” A MAN OR WOMAN allorspare 


time to secure information for 

ph od homes os Pere: Sapertomes not maneneneD, | 
GOO: » Bend stamp for culars. 

Address M.5.24, 92 L Bidg,,Indianapo' Horindiane, } 














THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith, 


A big volume, full of useful matter for 
farmers. A handy reference book to tural 
to for answers to troublesome questions. 
Price, $3.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








J. F. APPLEBY, 
(Vice Pres.) 
Inventor of 
GRAIN BINDER 


Manufactured by 
Deering, Acme Mc- 


Cormack Plano, 
Minneapolis. 
HEADER BINDER 
(12 ft. cut) 
Tractor Push Binder 

(18 f 


In every county in the cotton-growing States. 9 
Representative, 
fortunes selling the 


Appleby Cotton Picke 


The Marvel of the Century. 


responsible men can make- 


t. cut) Every cotton grower wants a successful picker, here® 


Appleby Grain Shock- 


it is—A Proven Success! We want high-class agents 





er, a be heal 
ton planters. 
a Sone Drive 
Mower. 
Appleby Cotton Roll- 
er. Appleby Cotton 


icker. Dept. C 12 


Send for catalog, agent’s terms and testimonials from leading cote . 
If you area responsible, well rated firm or a man 
good standing in your community, write for detailed information 
—if not, please don’t waste your time and ours. 


Western Implement & Motor Co., 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 











The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 








